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Some things are maoh or little, m we take them : 
To me, a barber's basin may appear 
In all the glories of Mambriao's helmet; 
To yon, ' Nehoshtan,* a mere thing of brass. 
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1 THINK there are certain young people who 
will hereafter thank their Aunt Anne for having 
secured them some of their family traditions. 
They are not of great people, but of good people — 
fine old English merchants and Christian gentle- 
men. These traits of them, my dear Nephews, 
are recorded for your ensamples ; " in the delivery 
of which,'' as wrote Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
^' I profess to write with all truth and sincerity, 
as scorning ever to deceive, or speak false to any, 
and therefore detesting it much more where I am 
under obligation of speaking to those so near 
me.'' 

Best you merry ! and be good men and true. 

Your loving Aunt, 

ANNE MANNING. 

Reigate Hill, 

October 25, 1860. 
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TWILIGHT IN AN UNINHABITED 

HOUSE. 

The dying brands npon the silent liearth 
Flicker by snatches on the dusky walls. 
Through the deserted rooms no footstep hBs, 
Nor echo sighs of woe, nor strains of mirth* 
All is deserted : rise^ ye shades^ arise ! 
Ye somewhile tenants^ such as erst ye were ! 
My mother^ in thy girlish bloom appear. 
Before so many tears had dimmed thine eyes ; 
My grandsire, in thy manhood's freshest prime. 
The mirror of a courtesy gone by; 
My grandame, fair as in that far-off time ; 
And thou, dear Paice^ the flower of chiTalry ! 
The hero of romance, the Christian sage^ 
Belie unique of poets' golden age ! 

MarcA 19, 1840. 
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FAMILY PICTURES. 
I. 

" Of a fine old Eoglish gentknian, one of the olden time." 

Old Englith BaUad. 

" Some Worn-out Characters of the Last Cen- 
tury,'' the title of a pretty paper in an old and 
forgotten periodical,* would be an apt prefix to 
this Uttle record. I derive the first section of it 
from the oldest family annals to which I have 
access — the manuscript journal of my great, great, 
great-grandfather on my mother's side, Joseph 
Faice, member of parliament for Lyme Regis. 
Cowper made it his modest boast, not that he 
was descended from the great ones of the earth, 
but that he was the child of parents passed into 
the skies ; and I am sensible of greater honour 
derived from connection with the venerable 

♦ The Grumbler. 1791. 
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4 FAMILY PICTURES. 

English worthies I am about to commemorate, — 
one of whom, the last of his race, laid his dying 
hand in blessing on my childish head, — ^than &om 
being able, as most of ns may be if we go far 
enough to seek for them, to drag this and that 
illustrious name into some obsolete connection 
with my own. 

The good old journalist of whom I am first 
about to speak was bom in 1658 at Exeter, where 
the memory of his grandfather was precious for 
his piety j so that it appears good and holy men 
have been rife among the Paices for many gene- 
rations. Pace is peace; and what better name 
for them whose lives were exemplars of peace on 
earth, good will towards all men? It does not 
appear that there were any fighting men among 
them, nor so much as a contentious person. 
They gave no trouble to the lawyers, nor did they 
affect duels or brawls, neither giving just offence 
nor being readily offended ; but withal they had a 
nice sense of honour, as being of too high enamel 
to be easily scratched, and were gentlemen of the 
first school, which is the Christian.* One of 
them was a courtier in the time of Charles I., 
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and is named as such in Hume's ''History of 
England." 

The Joseph Paice of whom I am now writing 
narrowly escaped dying in his infancy. The 
women were weeping around him, when an emi- 
nent minister of the gospel came to console the 
afflicted family, and, after praying very earnestly 
with them for the infant's recovery, he lifted him 
up from the cradle, and cried — 

''Well, friends, God hath given it unto my 
faith that the child shall live. Good Lord, make 
him a Joseph unto Thee, and a Joseph to his 
relations!'' 

This little anecdote seems to carry its date with 
it. His father died in 1667, leaving his widow 
"low in the world, but rich in grace," and the 
journalist's uncle adopted him and put him to 
school ; after which, he sent him to learn French 
in a counting-house at St. Malo's. On his return 
to England, he was placed with Mr. Hunt, a 
Turkey merchant ; and, while still very young, he 
fell in love with and married a Miss Mary Payne. 
They had light hearts and light purses — ^the 
united amount of all they could call their own in 
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FAMILY PICTURES* 7 

then and now! He likewise kept a bone for 
himself^ on which he rode to and from town 
morning and nighty and thereby^ as be says^ 
bad mncb leisnre for serious thought and medi- 
tation. His horse had a turn for reverie as 
well as his master^ and one nighty when they 
were both in the clouds together^ stumbled and 
threw him off; but waited till he got up and 
mounted again— which, bowerer, be did not 
do till he had thanked Grod for his escape from 
hurt. 

Presently after^ I find the following observa- 
tions on his receiving the unsolicited honour of 
being offered the representation of Lyme Begis 
in parliament :— 

'' A business of very great moment/^ he writes, 
'^ being proposed to me a few days since, by 
Mr. Nathanael Butler, of Lyme, in a letter which 
he wrote to me, I had great debates in my own 
thoughts about it, and sought Grod much in pri- 
vate prayer before I would return him an answer. 
When parliament was daily expected to be dis- 
solved, he wrote to me to know whether I would 
accept of being chosen one of the representatives 
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of the town/' His reply to which letter is now 
in my possession^ accepting the honour^ though 
teUing the burgesses they might have chosen a 
better and wiser man. '^ Some have greatness 
thrust on them/' as MalvoHo says, and Mr. Paice 
was not only brought in without trouble or soli- 
citation, but without expense, by a corporation 
knowing little or nothing of him but his character. 
This was in January, 1700j and, the day 
before parliament opened, this worthy man did 
what few members, I suppose, have thought of 
doing before or since — he requested a couple 
of Presbyterian ministers to spend some time 
with him in prayer, which they did, ^^and 
were,'' he says, '' greatly drawn forth in their 
petitions on his behalf." He adds the following 
words : — 

^^ Lord, I hope my heart is sincere in looking 
to thee for guidance, that I may really serve thy 
interest in this station. I have no sinister or by- 
respects. O make me to experience the advan- 
tage of having sought unto thee ! May I see thee 
going before me and clearing up my duty in all 
doubtful and difficult cases, that I may never give 
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my vote to the prejudice of the true interest of 
my God and country/' 

Now, as the tradition among us is that the 
Hanoverian succession was decided by a single 
vote^ the manner in which the above prayer seems 
to have been answered is, to say the least of it, 
highly remarkable. Had it pleased God to lay 
Mr. Paice or any one of his party on the bed of 
sickness for that single day, the votes would have 
been even, the Speaker, Sir Edward Seymour, 
would have given his casting vote in favour of 
the young Pretender, which would have secretly 
pleased Queen Anne, who favoured her brother, 
though she was obliged for consistency's sake 
to espouse the party to whom she owed the 
crown* 

He does not appear to have opened his lips 
once in the house : there is nothing to interfere 
with the simplicity and importance of his one 
noteworthy deed. What I consider it to illus- 
trate in an impressive manner is, prayer and its 
answer. 

On the 24th of June, 1701, ''This day,'' writes 
Mr. Paice, ''his Majesty (King William) came to 
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the House of Lords and prorogued parliament. 

I have with great diligence attended my duty the 

whole session^ and found in a little while the 

members divided principally into two parties^ the 

court and country — an unhappy distinction. Upon 

an impartial observation, in my weak judgment 

the court party were those who did most heartily 

espouse the true interest of his Majesty and the 

nation^ and therefore^ from my own judgment^ 

and not to espouse a party^ I voted usually with 

them. It appeared to me that the country party 

(Sir Edward Seymour, &c.) were offended that 

they themselves had not preferment under the 

government, and had particular resentments 

against some whom his Majesty had preferred and 

employed (as the Lord Somers, the Lord Halifax, 

the Lord Portland, &c.), and therefore obstructed 

the king^s affairs in the house greatly, and carried 

on impeachments against the said lords with great 

heat and violence All Europe seemed to 

have their eyes on this parliament. The French 
king having procured his grandson the Duke of 
Anjou to be king of Spain, and fixed a match 
between him and the Duke of Savoy's daughter. 
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and drawn the Portuguese into a dishonourable 
alliance^ and put French forces into Spanish 
Flanders^ it seemed absolutely necessary for all 
the princes of Europe to confederate with the 
Emperor (who was more immediately wronged by 
these proceedings) to check the great power of 
France^ the Dutch being also in great danger of 
invasion. The court party in the house thought 
these matters highly worthy of our consideration^ 
and would provide timely against the further evil 
of these encroachments ; but they were generally 
outvoted by the country party/' 

Mr. Paice voted for war supplies^ directly against 
his own personal interest^ he having considerable 
consignments in Cadiz^ Naples^ Messina^ Lisbon^ 
and Oporto, which would in all probability be lost 
to him in the event of a war. '^ Notwithstanding 
this/' he calmly says, ^' I can sincerely say I had 
the public good more at heart than my own pri- 
vate interest, ... and having done my duty herein, 
I hope God will keep me £rom anxious, racking 
thoughts, and shall therefore leave the matter 
with Him, whom I have often found doing better 
for me than ever I could have expected. And if 
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He see fit to deprive me of any or all of my effects 
in those countries^ I hope He will enable me to 
say from my heart with his servant Job^ ^The 
Lord hath given^ and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord !' ^' 

Towards the end of the session^ he presented a 
very loyal address to King William from the 
corporation of Lyme^ expressing their indignation 
at the French king^s acknowledging the claims of 
the Pretender; and soon afterwards^ another to 
the same effect from Chard. In the month of 
August^ his wife gave birth to a son, who was 
named Nathanael, afterwards the father of the last 
and best Joseph Paice. 

In December of the same year, Mr. Paice was 
again elected to represent Lyme, without the in- 
fluence of his personal presence. Soon after the 
king^s death, however, he began to be quite sick 
of '^ court and country'' squabbles, though parlia- 
ment continued to sit without intermission some 
months longer, by virtue of an act passed in the 
late king's reign.* On the 24th of March, 1702, 
the oath of abjuration was taken by the Speaker 

* Smollett, vol. i. p. 446. 
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and members, according to an act for the security 
of Queen Aimers person^* and the succession 
of the crown in the Protestant line (which, as 
hath been abeady said, it is our tradition was 
passed by a majority of one), and for extinguishing 
the hopes of the Pretender.f 

And when, at length, parliament was dissolved, 
Mr. Paice thus summed up his public life. ^' As 
I never sought it at first, so I can appeal to my 
God that I never had any vain glory in it, and 
have in all my votes acted according to the best 
of my judgment and conscience, without the least 
partiality or fayonr to any party or cause." 

The remainder of his diary, which he continued 
at intervals to the age of seventy-seven (a.d. 1734), 
consists mainly of domestic notices. In 1723 he 
records the death of his daughter Susanna, a 
sweet and lovely girl of nineteen, '^ She was 
indeed,^' says the sorrowing father, "a, most de- 
lightful child! sweet-tempered and very pious.^' 

* I have her gold coronation medal now in charge. The legend 
i«— " Anna, D. G. Mag. B. R. Fr. et Hib. Begina." Reverse— 
" Vicem gerit ilia Tonantis " (She reigns in place of the Thunderer). 

t Smollett, vol. i. p. 460. 
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She was bom of his second wife^ Susanna New- 
man^ and her mother felt her loss so severely that 
it was feared she would not survive it. In March^ 
the following year, Mr. Paice gave up his business 
to his two sons, Joseph and Nathanael — ^two-thirds 
to the eldest, one-third and a thousand pounds to 
the youngest; and having settled a thousand 
pounds on each of his surviving daughters, retired 
into private life, not " wickedly rich,'^ but with 
four hundred pounds a-year. 

In 1727 his daughter Anne married Mr. 
Samuel Bodbard, a hop merchant (whose daughter 
was my grandfather^s mother); and his son Na- 
thanael married Mary, daughter of Counsellor 
Edwards, a sweet and fair young lady, who died 
imtimely, leaving one only child — ^the Joseph 
Paice whom Charles Lamb, nearly a century 
afterwards, called ''the most consistent living 
model of modem politeness.'' His grandfather 
speaks of him as '' a pleasant and delightful 
child.'' 

The concluding entries in the journal speak 
of much bodily suffering, borne with Christian 
resignation and hopefulness. The good old man 
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died in 1735, aged seventy-eight. His eldest 
son Joseph died the following year. There re- 
mained only Nathanael the widower and his 
young son — 

" Joseph, the worthy son of worthy sire." 
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II. 

FATHER AND SON. 

" Why, that Joseph Faice was as real a person as Joseph Hume, 
and a great deal pleasanterl A careful observer of life, my dear 
Bernard, has no need to invent — Nature romances it for him." 

Charles Lamb. 

It is now my delightfiil task to speak of this 
Joseph. 

As I write these words, I glance at the sweet 
miniature now lying before me, painted of him as 
a boy of fifteen or sixteen. I see a fair, high, 
open brow, pear-shaped face, delicately formed 
nose, dark blue thoughtful eyes, pleasant mouth, 
nut-brown hair, turned back from his forehead, 
and dressed in two rolls of curls behind, and a 
complexion which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds would 
say, reminds one of a pearl and a peach. And 
now I remove the jeweller's cotton, scented with 
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attar of roses, which protects the miniature, in 
enamel, set in gold for a locket, of his fiather, 
Nathanael Paice, and probably designed by him 
to be worn by his wife. This gentleman is a 
handsome man about forty; dark, with hazel 
eyes ; dressed in a court suit of pale brown velvet, 
with a finely laced shirt. 

Then I think of this father and son, sitting by 
their lonely hearth, — the wife and mother long 
dead; and the father, looking earnestly at the 
ingenuous, thoughtftd boy, begins, after a little 
pause, to tell him that, partly to afford him a more 
cheerful home, he has been revolving thoughts of 
a second marriage; and proceeds to lay before 
him the character and circumstances of the lady, 
the various pros and cons of the match, just as 
he might have done to a tried friend of mature 
age. 

" A goodness so above the proportion of what 
generally attaches our gratitude in the common 
experience of life,'^ wrote that son long afterwards 
to his dear and tender friend, the first Lady 
Baring, ^^ was greatly enhanced by its gratifying 
an earnest desire of my own; a desire so earnest, 

c 
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that I had resolved to ask the kind office of my 
father's most confidential friend, to convey to him 
from me, in terms of the profoundest duty, how 
inexpressibly it would conduce to my happiness, 
if he would please to consult his own, by the 
renewal of that endearing relation which made me 
his son." 

However, the offer was never made ; and if the 
father consulted his own disposition in remaining 
as he was, we have his son's own word for it that, 
'^blessed with his society and friendship, my 
happiness was so complete, as to leave me little 
inclination to associate from home/' 

In later life, he thought that some moderate 
extension of his companionships beyond his father's 
circle, chiefly of elderly friends, might have been 
of service to him. One of these household friends 
was the young man's mother's brother, Thomas 
Edwards, of Lincoln's Inn; a man of elegant 
tastes, and some powers of criticism and versifica- 
tion, no longer remembered by his commentaries 
on Shakespeare. He introduced his nephew to 
the notice of characters eminent for worth and 
refinement, who insensibly assisted in the forma- 
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tion of his maimers. ''Had some infiisioii of 
society more equal to me in age/' he afterwards 
said, '' and especially of the amiable sex, been my 
lot, it might have contributed to my after happi- 
ness ; nor can I dissemble I have earnestly wished 
it had been so." 

However, he found his way to the house of a 
Mr. Hunt,* in the Old Jewry, who had likewise a 
coimtry seat at Ewell, in Surrey, and who was 
the father of a young and pretty daughter. Joseph 
Paice was beginning to be sensible of a growing 
passion for this interesting young woman, to whom 
he had no reason to suppose himself imacceptable, 
when he became painfully aware that a young 
man, his first cousin, and frequent companion, was 
also in love with her. He may, himself, have 
introduced his rival to the family ; his cousin may 
have made him the confident of his rising inclina- 
tion. However this may be, he kept his own 
secret — it was the first great trial of his young 
heart ! One of the lovers, it was plain, must be 
sacrificed to the other : the young lady's chance 
of happiness with either of the two was the next 

* Probably son, or grandson, of his grandfather's first patron. 

c2 
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point ; as well as the comparative fortitude with 
which disappointment was likely to be borne by 
the several rivals. Joseph Paice debated, and 
decided against himself: he silently withdrew his 
attentions, and had the distressing trial of witness- 
ing his cousin's success. 

I am not a sentimentalist, but 1 feel the tears 
stealing into my eyes as I go over again the well- 
known love story. That the grief of the young 
man amounted to agony, may be learnt from the 
anguish of the old man, thirty-five years after, 
when he knelt before the altar of Aldersgate 
Church, where the marriage had been celebrated, 
c allin g on heaven for support under the extremity 
of mental sufiering. The revival of the subject, 
so many years afterwards, by the discovery of a 
paper he knew not to have existed, which he 
destroyed as being ^' too distressing for even his 
executors to endure,^' brought on an illness 
endangering his life, through which my mother 
helped to nurse him, without knowing its cause, 
which he himself attributes ^' entirely to trouble 
of mind." 

Here was love that deserved the name ! But 
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we are only half through the story: we have 
seen love in feeling, love in forbearing; there 
remains to show love in action. His cousin and 
the mistress of his heart were united; his own 
anguish was borne in silence. 

His father, probably unconscious of the conflict 
that had gone on within, affectionately urged him 
to marry; but he turned with repugnance from 
the subject, though likewise suggested to him by 
his uncle Edwards, in the following sonnet : — 
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Joseph, the worthy son of worthy sire ! 
Who well repay'st thy pious parent's care, 
To train thee in the ways of virtue fair. 
And early with the love of truth inspire. 
What farther can my closing eyes desire 
To see, but that by wedlock thou repair 
The waste of death, and raise a virtuous heir 
To build our house, ere I in peace retire P 
Youth is the time for love 1 Then choose a wife; 
With prudeuce choose ; 'tis nature's genuine voice. 
And what she truly didtates, must be good : 
Neglected once that prime, our remnant life 
Is soured or saddened by an ill-timed choice. 
Or lonely, dull, and friendless solitude." 



However, the name was to end in Joseph Paice, 
though his solitude was neither dull nor friendless. 
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Perhaps it was in the first severity of his young 
disappointment that he made the resolution thus 
mentioned by him, many years afterwards, in a 
touching letter to Lady Saring. She appears to 
have rallied him on his remaining single, notwith- 
standing his avowed admiration and esteem for 
her sex. The unpremeditated jest opened the 
secrets of the deep heart ; and to this dear and 
tender friend he wrote a defence, containing, 
except the story of Miss Hunt, a ftdl account of 
his motives and principles. After a most pleasing 
description of his early years — ^the only child of 
his father, and that father a widower — ^he mentions 
some of the reasons which prevented him from 
" embracing the repeated evidence his father gave 
him of a libierality disposed to promote his happi- 
ness in the married state.'' 

'^ The plan I soon determined to form myself 
upon,'' he says, ^' was that of living for the good 
of otJiers ; first in the limited sphere of relation- 
ship j and secondly, if opportimity should favour, 
by extending those attentions to ends of more 
public utility/' 

God knows how wonderfully he adhered to this 
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plan ! Let us only glance over the private account 
he gives of his stewardship. 

The first objects of his tender care appear to 
have been his grandmother and maiden aunt, who, 
on his father's death, were, he says, scarcely able 
to support more than bare gentility of appearance. 
Other outlets for his generosity were soon found ; 
so that, on being pressed to marry, he rather 
insincerely said he had not enough, consistent 
with the claims entailed on him, to marry upon; 
having only seventeen thousand five hundred 
pounds. And yet he could bestow twenty thousand 
pounds on his rival, without a single comment 
on the imprudence and extravagance that had 
brought him to the verge of ruin I Twice did he 
undertake his cousin's liabilities, each time to the 
amount of ten thousand pounds ; and I copy the 
following brief summary of his private accounts, 
firom a little memorandum in his own hand, on 
a slip of paper about three inches by one : — 

Given to, and lost by, relatives ..... £15,000 

Lost by other persons of various descriptions . 1,600 

Advanced to near relations, of their legacies . 2,700 

Devoted and bestowed in other ways . . . 10,800 

£80,100 
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Truly, when this summaiy was made, he had 
not left himself much; for on the same slip is 
noted: ^^In the year 1798 my income was 
£194 78. 4rf. clear ; being £40 pounds less than 
the present year 1799." And again, '^My whole 
annual income is £329 16*. 4rf., out of which I 
statedly allow to relations in narrow circumstances, 
annually, £95 9*., and to established charities, 
over and above all incidental demands of a Kke 
nature, £35 2«. 6rf. ; and the remainder to defray 
property tax, board, apparel, and every incidental 
expense, is only £199 4«. lOrf." 

It is true he had West India property, which 

any one less disinterested would have made 

available, but which, for many years, was not 

only unproductive but expensive to him; and 

also reversionary expectations of a large income 
then held by Mrs. Angerstein. 

Well, here has the old man pretty well acted 
out the resolution of the young one. 

But, to return to his love story. Lady Baring 
having rallied him on his remaining single, " There 
is yet living/^ replied he, ^^ a lady now mayyied, — 
and another has ceased to be, — my dear affection 
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for whom would have made me inexpressibly 
happy, might either of them have been mine on 
terms that could justify me to myself. But this 
might not he" 

Who the object of his later attachment was 
remained unknown even to raj grandfether, his 
ward and heir-at-law, to whom he entrusted 
almost every thought of his heart. Charles Lamb 
would have said that it was the beautiful Susan 
Winstanley, daughter of the banker. It miffht 
have been; but much closer friends of Mr. Paice^s 
were ignorant of any such attachment; and the 
pretty tale of the laundress being scolded about 
his ruffles has been considered among us as one 
of Elia's amusing fictions. Or, it may have been 
a transient, boyish preference before he saw Miss 
Hunt. I will now relate something of that un- 
happy lady^s closing scene, as told to me by my 
grandfather one day after his early dinner, when 
the rest of the party had withdrawn to leave him 
to his nap ; for he was past eighty years of age. 
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Anne,'' said my grandfather, quietly signing 
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me to remain^ " stay behind, my dear ; I shan't 
sleep — we'll talk a little of old times/' 

He knew this would be as pleasant to me as it 
was to him. 

Then, while I untied the red tape which secured 
some faded old letters, he told me about those 
whose affairs they concerned. He had been left 
with his orphan brothers and sisters — ^the eldest, 
at thirteen, of a large family — ^to the guardianship 
of Joseph Paice, whose nearest relation he then 
was. But he, his oldest surviving friend, could 
not carry back his recollections of him before his 
fortieth year. 

" My earliest remembrance of him,^^ said my 
grandfather, ^'is before I was eight years old, 
when we went to call at Cloak Lane, where his 
father, a fine old gentleman, was sitting by the 
fire, smoking his pipe with a great deal of dignity. 
I remember his coming in with a great paper of 
services (sweetmeats) tied up for us youngsters to 
carry home ; and his father^s calling each of us to 
him, and tying a guinea in the comer of our 
pocket-handkerchiefs (kindnesses remembered, you 
see, from the age of eight to eighty). His father 
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died when I was eight years old, so that fixes the 
date. We expected Mr. Paice to look in on us 
upon the evening following his father's funeral ; 
and perfectly do I remember my father and 
mother schooling us how to behave ; to avoid any 
unthinking allusions to his loss, and so forth. 
Mr. Paice must then have been forty years of age. 
I well recollect his entering the room (he was a 
very handsome man) and coming round to each of 
us in turn, with that dignity and benignity he 
always had about him, putting something in the 
hand of each as a token whereby to remember our 
lost relative. His gift to your aunt Penelope ^' 
(this lady was wooed, but not won, by Richard 
Burke), ^^ was his father's miniature in a golden 
locket" — (the locket I now possess and have 
described — which probably had often been worn 
by Mrs. Nathanael Paice). ^^ Afterwards, he sat 
down, and feeUngly entered on the very subject 
we had been warned to shun.'' 

(I may here observe that I wrote down the 
above little account in my grandfather's lifetime ; 
he was surprised but pleased at my having done 
so, and confirmed it.) 
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Then my grandfather went on to tell me how 
Mr. Paice^s bounty to his cousin had so impaired 
his fortune that he determined on immediate 
retrenchment, saying it was better to plunge at 
once into a cold bath, than to stand hesitating on 
the brink. He accordingly gave up housekeeping, 
and placed at the head of his establishment Mrs. 
Toms, the widow of a respectable chemist, to 
whom he paid a certain sum for his board ; keep- 
ing his town house still open, as an asylum for 
the homeless (Sir William Pepperell, a refugee 
American royalist, for one*), and the rendezvous 
of his numerous wards during the holidays, among 
whom were my grandfather and his brothers and 
sisters. My grandfather was placed by him in 
the Custom House, at the age of thirteen, where 
he remained till he was sixty-three, when he 
retired, as principal surveyor of the London Docks, 
on nearly but not quite his full pension. Mr. 
Paice had seventeen guardianship concerns com- 
mitted to him, including the care of a hundred 
wards and a hundred thousand pounds ; and the 

* I mean that Sir William wad his honoured gnest when he 
landed from America. 
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responsibilities thus devolving on him, added to 
his cousin Mason^s quitting England after his 
failure, leaving Mr. Paice to conduct all his 
embarrassed concerns, and face his disappointed 
creditors, nearly broke down the mind of this 
generous rival and noble friend. ^^The weight 
thus accumulated,^^ he wrote to Lady Baring, 
"became too heavy, and after long contending 
with it beyond my strength, it almost over- 
powered me/' 

" I was a boy of about sixteen,^' continued my 
grandfather, " when Mr. Paice invited me to walk 
with him to Clapham, one morning, to breakfast 
with the Masons. It was just at the most painful 
crisis of their affairs. Mr. Mason was on the 
point of starting for the West Indies, in the faint 
hope of retrieving some property ; and his wife in 
a deep decline, almost broken-hearted by their 
misfortunes, was about to embark for Lisbon, 
- which was considered to afford the last chance of 
her recovery. The husband and wife were to 
start on their opposite journeys on the same day, 
and Mr. Paice was about to see them off, and bid 
them a long farewell. What his thoughts were 
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during that walk, I can perhaps better imagine 
now than I could then. On reaching the house 
at Clapham, we found that Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
had not yet left their bedroom ; but the servants 
were hastily preparing the breakfast table, and 
one of them, in his hurry, overset the spirit of 
wine beneath the silver tea-kettle, which set the 
table-cloth in a flame. How well I remember 
Mr. Paice's anxiety to have every vestige of the 
accident removed before Mrs. Mason came down, 
lest it should add to her more serious sources of 
trouble ! At length, she appeared ; harassed and 
agitated. Though no longer very young, she was 
still a pretty woman, with blue eyes, fair hair, 
and something very graceful about her. Her 
thoughtless, good-humoured husband was very 
little impressed with their approaching separa- 
tion. My dear, they never met again ! Mr. 
Paice, who defrayed all the expenses of the visit 
to Lisbon, sent out to the poor invalid every 
English comfort he thought she would need, but 
in vain. She died — ^was sent home to his house 
in a leaden coflSji — and, to satisfy her family of 
her identity, he uncovered her face and looked 
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upon it, with what sensations we may imagine ! '' 
Mr. Paice was then forty-eight. 
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He who hath hent him o'er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled," 



has often seen something more beautiM than life 
itself — something than beauty dearer. But to 
look on death when decay has begun its work, 
is a far different thing — ^is repellant to human 
nature even when the victim of corruption is 
wholly unknown, or indifferent to us. What, 
then, must it be to look on the changed remains 
of the being dearest to us on earth, whom we 
loved, perhaps, with a fond idolatry ? 

Sir Jame3 Stephen tells us of a Spanish noble- 
man who was so affected by the duty his office at 
court imposed on him of looking on the face of 
a royal princess before her state interment, to 
ascertain that life was really extinct, that he 
could find no peace except in becoming a disciple 
of Ignatius Loyola. Mr. Paice had to sustain 
a greater shock, by reason of the deep love he 
had for the deceased, but his nerves did not give 
way; and he had already formed and acted 
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on his resolution of ''living for the good of 
others/^ 

'' What a man he was \^' added my grandfather, 
after a little pause; and a tear stole down his 
face. '' I remember his clasping me in his arms 
one day, in the earnestness of his conversation, 
when I was about eighteen, and saying to me — 
' Frederick ! be pure-minded ! be virtuous ! be 
good ! you feel the force of what I mean ! ' 
Another time, one Sunday morning, he bade me, 
with a gay smile, dress myself with a little more 
care than usual, for he wanted to introduce me 
to some Mends he wished me to please. I had 
a pretty good guess there was a young lady in 
the case ; and as I had already seen your grand- 
mother, and had quite made up my mind I would 
think of no one else, though I was barely twenty, 
I made an excuse to leave him on our way to 
church, and, stepping into a coflfee-house, wrote 
him the secret I could not tell.^' 

This young couple married when each of them 
was twenty-one. They agreed that their letters 
I and purse should be in common. My grand- 

i mother gave my grandfather no account of her 
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expenditure — ^he could trust her as his real self; 
and how often have I seen him^ with a loving 
smile^ pass to her a letter from the post^ to him- 
self, for her to open ! She was very beautifol 
in youth, and in after life strongly resembled 
Mrs. Siddons. "When I remember her, she was 
too large; but my grandfather said that when 
he married her, she was so slender that he could 
span her waist with his two hands — an assertion 
which only his known truthAilness could make 
me believe. She was one of four sisters — ^Nancy, 
Betty, Joan, and Kitty. These young ladies 
were country belles, and used to ride, hunt, and 
drive about the country, all of which was put a 
stop to by early marriage. 

'^ You know, Mr. G.,^' I have heard her say, 
"I refused, for you, a coach-and-four.^' To 
which he gracefully replied, " My love, you did." 
WIio the coach-and-four was, never transpired to 
us youngsters. We always held him to be so 
charming in person, manners, and disposition, as 
to be of more worth than any amount of coaches 
and four. They were married at the little country 
church of Dpiton, in Wilts, near her father^s 

D 
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seat.* There was an engraving mounted on her 
work-table, called ^'The Wedding among the 
Flowers,^^ which, as a child, I always thought 
hers must have been like. The bridegroom had 
my grandfather^s sweetness of look and graceful 
mien. I have often seen his wedding-coat — ^nay, 
have had it in charge, for a while, since his death. 
It was of pale sky-blue, or French grey, lined 
with white sarcenet. Her habit was made oflf the 
same cloth ; an old custom which seems alluded 

* Her fkiher was the stont-liearted old country squire whose 
rencontre with highwaymen I will relate in its place. In early life 
he had entered at Lincoln's Inn, hat never pursued the law as a 

■ * 

profession, preferring the easy life of an affluent country gentleman. 
He made a runaway match with a beautiful Miss Dawkins, of the 
Portman family. One of these Dawkinses lost^ a large fortune by 
being too stingy to pay the four-shilling postage of a West India 
letter. He said he was sure he had no foreign correspondents ; so 
the letter was carried to some other Dawkins, who availed himself 
of its contents. My great grandfather built his own house at Marsh- 
wood — a substantial stone residence surrounded by well-wooded 
grounds, which, again, were surrounded by pleasant country lanes, 
with steep saady banks. When my mother was bom at Marshwood, 
on the Ist of March, 17S4, the snow lay so thick in these lanes that 
a road was obliged to be cut through them when my grandfather 
was summoned from town. 

Old Mrs. W., by my mother's description, was beautiful, even in 
her time ; with eyes as black as sloes, of erect and dignified carriage, 
and with a hand and arm elegantly formed. "She can recollect 
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to by Archbishop Leighton, when he says of 
meekness that there is a peculiar cut of it for 
wives — ^howbeit, husbands may have a garment 
oflf the same piece. 

On her marriage, she exchanged the affluent 
housekeeping of Marshwood House for the friendly 
home of Mr. Paice, in Bread Street Hill. After- 
wards, when their circumstances improved, he 
became the guest of his young friends, and con- 
tinued with them tiU his death. 

To live with two such men was almost enough 
to spoil any woman, and yet my grandmother 
was not spoiled. She was a genial, warm-hearted 

the old lady " (thus I wrote m my mother's lifetime), " seated, ac- 
cording to her wont, at the parloar window of her dowerrhonse in 
Salishnry market-place, on a high-hacked easy-chair, with a small 
tahleheside her, on which lay her large Prayer Book, and the 'Whole 
Duty of Man,' out of which she read a chapter every morning, as 
deyontly as if it had heen her Bihle, her spectacles on the window- 
sill, her gold-headed cane" (we have it now) " within reach ; her gown 
and coat, as it was called, of the richest hlack silk ; a large, square, 
clear-starched handkerchief, of the finest muslin, folded double, and 
crossed over her bosom, outside her dress, confined by the strings of 
her full white muslin apron, and her silver hair smooth, parted 
beneath her little crimped cap." That old dower-house, with its 
sixteen bedrooms, noble staircase, and long passages, has long ago 
been subdivided. 

D 2 
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wife^ mother^ mistress of a house^ and neighbour. 
All Mr. Paice^s warm domestic affections were 
drawn forth as he saw a circle of jonng people 
springing up around him — ^two blooming young 
girls^ whom he treated^ as they grew to woman- 
hood^ with the chivalrous courtesy of a Sir Philip 
Sidney^ and a sweet little boy, named Frederick, 
who died untimely, and beside whom Mr. Paice, 
at his particular request, was afterwards buried.* 
My grandfather^s house was one of eleven good 
family residences, semi-detached, and built in a 
crescent, known as the Paragon, in the New 
Kent Road, one side of which was then laid out 
in nursery-gardens, fiill of roses. The families 
inhabiting these eleven houses (which were after- 
wards increased to fourteen) were all on good 
terms with one another, and used to meet at 
each other's houses in rotation, every Monday 
evening. These '^Paragon parties'' were set on 
foot by my sociable grandmother, and never 
entailed more expense than a few sandwiches and 
glasses of wine. "A friendly rubber" was, in 
those days, thought no harm of; sometimes the 

* There were two still younger children. 
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young people had a little music and dancings 
but conversation was the staple of the evening. 
In this way some lasting friendships were 
formed.* 

Mr. Paice used to enjoy these meetings exceed- 
ingly; but when my mother was eighteen, and 
her sister Anne a year older, my grandfather was 
sent to revise the customs at Hull, and took his 
family with him. There they remained two years ; 
and Mr. Paice, in his solitude, used to write them 
long, journalizing letters, full of wisdom and 
cheerfulness, some scores of which it has been 
my task to destroy. I have heard my father say, 
that when my mother and aunt first appeared in 
Hull, the whole town remarked their graceful 
manner of walking. On my mentioning this to 
her one day, she replied, " I never heard anything 

* On these occasions Mr. Paice wonld enter the drawing-room, in 
what we should now call a court dress, but what was his customary 
evening habit ; a sin^e-breasted coat of the finest violet, or coffee- 
coloured cloth, with ornamental buttons, lined with white silk, lace 
shirt-frill and ruffles, embroidered silk waistcoat, gold knee and shoe 
buckles, and silk stockings of a bluish tinge; his hair carefoUj 
powdered, and tied in a queue. Thus arrayed, the benign old gentle- 
man would pass round the circle, pausing to say something polite 
and kind to each. 
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of it before; but many of the footpaths in Hull 
were paved with round pebbles^ which might 
make those accustomed to them walk worse than 
people generally do. We took nothing new with 
ns but straw bonnets ; so that if people liked us^ 
it could not have been for our fine clothes. 
But my mother was a sort of 'Captain Jack- 
son;'* her frankness and hospitality threw a 
charm over all belonging to her; she made her 
friends welcome to whatever she had, with such 
engaging hospitality, that a blade-bone of mutton 
on the supper-table would have been thought as 
much of as if it had been a venison pasty. She was 
famous, too, for her browned potatoes, — I don't 
think they were very common in Hull, — and when 
she saw they were liked, she had them often. But 
my mother did not merely observe people's tastes, 
she could draw out their best points ; and, though 
not particularly well-iuformed herself, could make 
those who were so appear to advantage. She 
was unaffectedly kind to those who were in less 
affluent circumstances than herself. Next door 
to our comer house in Hull, but in a very in- 

* Charles Lamb. 
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ferior street, lived the widow and daughters of a 

Colonel O'C , who had only the pension of 

a coloneVs widow to maintain a genteel appear- 
ance on, and support his orphan son as an ensign, 
as well as the colonePs mother, a very old lady, 
who lived with them, and depended entirely on 
them for support. My mother, in her hospitable 
way, would often say, ' At what o'clock shall you 
dine to-day ? we have a fine turkey, or a large 
piece of roast beef, and you must let me send in 
a hot slice for the old lady,' and though she 
always sent in more than one person could eat, 
there was nothing in the least oppressive in her 
kindness.'' 

When my grandfather's family returned to the 
Paragon, Mr. Paice clasped my mother to his 
heart, and then, holding her at arms' length from 
him, exclaimed with fond admiration, " My dear 
Miss Joan! my dear Miss "Joan I how you are 
grown I how improved ! how like your aunt 
Betsey ! " This was the most delightfcd compli- 
ment he could pay her, because aunt Betsey was 
their mutual model of all that was womanly, 
excellent, and charming. My mother returned. 
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engaged to my father^ but their mamage was 
postponed two years — ^a delay which, Mr, Paice 
said, they bore in a manner that did them infinite 
credit. 

Those old-world names — Joan, Betsey, Pene- 
lope 1 Nancy, Betty, Kitty ! People are too fine 
for them now. Old associations endear them to 
me : but I do not pretend they are pretty. 
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III. 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

** The precepts here, of a divine old man, 
I conld recite." 

ASMSTBONO. 

So deeply had Mr. Paiee^s fortune suffered by his 
generosity to his cousin^ that at one time he con- 
templated^ from being a South Sea Director^ 
becoming secretajy of the company; when the 
property left him by his cousin, Mrs. Newman, 
again placed him in easy circumstances. On her 
deathbed, this lady mentioned to him that she 
had left legacies of £500 each to her two dear 
friends, Mrs. Shore and Mrs. Edmonds, formerly 
the Miss OflB^eys, of Derbyshire (orphan sisters, 
whose singular story I will hereafter refer to). 
On opening the will, it appeared that the said 
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legacies consisted of only so many hundred 
pounds stock : Mr. Paice insisted that the testator 
had meant pounds sterling, and paid the sum in 
full, which he would have done had it been thou- 
sands instead of hundreds. In accordance with 
the same principle was his conduct towards 
Mr. Beach, the captain of a merchant vessel, who 
for many years brought home the sugars from 
Mr. Lucases estate at St. Christopher's. Mr. Lucas 
mentioned to Mr. Paice his intention of going 
to town, some day, to make an alteration in his 
will in favour of this Mr. Beach. He died, how- 
ever, without executing this intention, and his 
nephew. Captain Wheeler, inherited his property, 
nearly the whole of which he subsequently left to 
Mr. Paice, who, acting on what he considered the 
intention of the former testator, made over a share 
of the West Indian property to Mr. Beach.* 

In like manner, the Eltham estate, which 
Captain Wheeler had left his widow for life, was 
by Mr. Paice made freehold, which he said he was 
sure must have been intended by the testator. 

There is a curious story about that estate — a 

* The yalae of Mr. Paice's share of the estate was £22,000 sterling. 
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curious story too about Captain Wheeler's mar- 
riage. I have his person vividly before me now, 
as painted in a small portrait on copper, that used 
to hang in my grandfather^s best bedroom. An 
acute, intelligent, plain man of forty, with hair 
tied behind, and single-breasted coat and lace 
ruffles. Judging by the capital collection of 
books he left behind him, he must have been a 
man of fine tastes. He married my grand- 
mother's sister, Betty, and — died on his wedding- 
day ! He and his bride had started on their 
wedding tour some hours, when his valet, Fletcher, 
returned in dismay to say, that at the inn where 
they dined, he became speechless. In fact, he 
was dead. . 

Well — ^when his will was opened, it appeared 
that he had left a certain annuity payable to a 
Madame de St. A . Mr. Paice, his rever- 
sionary legatee, paid this annuity year after year, 
and my grandfather continued to pay it after 

Mr. Paice's death, and Madame de St. A 

appeared to enjoy a very long life. On my grand- 
father's death, his executor found his property 
liable to this payment ; but who was Madame de 
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St. A , and where was she? Was she still 

alive even ? 

One day a country clergyman, from some 
remote place, appeared at this gentleman's count- 
ing-house, and applied for the annuity in the name 
of Madame de St. A . The executor pro- 
fessed himself quite willing to pay it, if her claim 
to it could be proved, but requested to know 
what that claim was. The clergyman replied, 
that was easily enough told : — a great many years 
ago she had been engaged to be married to 
Captain Wheeler, who broke oflF the match just 
as it was about to take place, from a superstitious 
dread of the fcdfilment of a gipsy's prophecy, that 
he would die on his wedding-day. He was so 
anxious to compensate for this breach of promise 
of marriage, that he settled an annuity on the 
young lady, who subsequently became Madame de 
St. A . Had the executor never heard it? 

No, he never had : but he had heard something 
else, which he knew to be true — ^that Captain 
Wheeler, somewhat late in life, had married the 
speaker's aunt Betty, and had died on his 
wedding-day. 
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Probably the prophecy helped to fulfil itself. 
The story, at all events, is quite true. 
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One day, during the ever-memorable period 
of James the Second's reign" (thus runs the 
faded manuscript before me), " a linen-draper in 
Cloth Fair, Smithfield, was informed that the 
ward-watchman desired to speak with him pri- 
vately. The request being immediately complied 
with, the watchman stated that he thought it his 
duty to mention, that for a considerable time 
past he had frequently observed, through the key- 
hole, the light of a candle in his shop during the 
whole night. The gentleman thereupon inquired 
of his apprentice, a youth named Newman, who 
confessed that he had sat up for months past, three 
nights in each week, to transcribe the Old and New 
Testaments in short-hand, in the fear that the 
advancing influence and power of Popery would 
finally arrive at the tyrannical height of calling in 
the printed copies of the Bible. His complete copy 
of the Scriptures is deposited in Dr. Williams's 
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public Ubraxy, in Redcross Street, Cripplegate. 
The book of Psahns, with the New Testament, 
which I retain, was rescued out of some sheets 
of the first manuscript, spoilt by the transcriber's 
accidentally oversetting his inkstand, when he 
had made a considerable progress in his pious 
employment, which commenced in the month of 
November, and was not finished till the April 
following. The cold, during so many winter 
nights without a fire, laid the foundation of as 
profound a dea&ess as I ever knew in any person, 
which continued during his life. Other manu- 
scripts I possess of that excellent man, one of the 
divinest characters that wisdom could approve, and 
goodness admire. He was my father^s mother^s 
brother .'' * 

'*^ I may add tliat I possessed till lately the little moxLument of 
piety and industry to which he refers, written in the minutest 
character, leathern-bound, small enough to lie in the palm of my 
hand, and with young Newman's initials engraven on the steel 
clasp. The date affixed is 1682 — he was bom in 1666 — so that, 
when he undertook this singular labour he was a lad of seventeen. 

I have also a work of his riper years, most beautifully printed and 
bound, called " Meditations on some Passages in the life. Sufferings, 
and Death of the Son of God." It is a book never to get tired of, 
and has passed through quite a pedigree of owners, beginning with 
two Newmans. Finally I obtained it in exchange for a silver cup. 
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Thus writes Joseph Paice, reviewing his re- 
liquuB TrottcosienseSy before bestowing them, each 
with its legend, on his heir-at-law. He prettily 
begins his catalogue raisonne by saying — " A 
scientific or sentimental taste converts objects 
inconsiderable in appearance into matters of high 
esteem. It is not only the beauties, but the 
mere rust of antiquity, that connoisseurs ad- 
mire. It were a cheaper gratification of taste, 
no less refined, to contemplate memorials of 
the dear and excellent departed in existing 
relics of their kindness. The present of a 
farthing, or of a guinea, is, in this view, of 
equal dignity; excepting only the superiority 
derived from the comparative value of one or 
the other as applicable to the circumstances of 
the donor .^^ 

In accordance with this sentiment, we find 
Queen Anne^s gold medal placed by him in 
connexion with some rare English coins, exceed- 
ing thirty-five guineas in value, given, from 
time to time, to Mr. Paice and his father, 
by a grateful maidservant, who accompanied 
the last of her presents with the emphatic 
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words, " Indeed they have all been honestly 
earned!" 

The relic next in order — ^a Portugal piece of 
thirty-six shillings value — ^is ticketed as having 
been received from Lord Blakeney, in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

'^ The venerable Lord Blakeney had been many 
years governor of Minorca, and was so at the 
time of its being abandoned by Admiral Byng. 
During the latter part of his command, he con- 
fided in a fraudulent secretary, to whom he 
delegated powers which he infamously abused, 
by taking up large sums under a pretence of 
garrison supplies, which he perverted to himself; 
and thereby a severe loss fell on the general on 
his return home. My father had remitted to 
him, in a current course of business, one of the 
bills of that description, of which I received 
payment from the good man^s self, then about 
fourscore. The piece in question was one of the 
amount paid me by his hand, trembling with age. 
The thought of such injured worthiness, — a com- 
mander so brave and so beloved, while he retained 
his factdtie8,-treated with such treachery and 
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ingratitude^ would Iiardly permit me to support 
a proper manliness of temper while in his pre- 
sence; the moment the door was shut it over- 
came me" 

Without assuming literary distinction for Mr. 
Paice^ even a casual inspection of his papers 
forces the acknowledgment that they contain 
innumerable instances of refined and poetical 
taste. At a day when the " lesser lights^^ had not 
been outshone by the brilliant luminaries of the 
present century, his mind was deeply imbued 
with the thoughts and expressions of the best 
writers of Queen Anne's reign, and his memory 
was stored with poetic treasures of the Eliza- 
bethan era, for which he manifested even a 
religious reverence. For instance, there were 
certain Shaksperian passages he made a point of 
reading aloud to the family circle on certain ap- 
propriate days ; and while '^ the feast of Crispin '' 
was duly commemorated on St. Crispin's day, 
the anniversaries of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and of the Fire of London, were always 
specially alluded to in domestic worship. His 
style certainly was insensibly formed on that of 

E 
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Ids cherished Mend Bichardson: his were not 
the days of Burke and Sheridan^ who were boys 
when his tastes were completely formed j but of 
Glover and Dyer, and Melmoth and Hayley, 
some of whom he knew wen. A bevy of admiring 
female friends almost rivalled the Richardson 
coterie in their draughts on his attention and 
correspondence; but his patient courtesy was 
very different from the exacting vanity of " fetchers 
and carriers of bays/* It was as the assertor of 
the unfortunate Mrs. Wilkes^s rights, that his 
acquaintance with her too notorious husband un- 
pleasantly commenced ; and her only child. Miss 
Wilkes, entrusted to his guardianship, received 
from him the protection and assistance which her 
real father only professed. Ex. gra. : — 



Peince's Couet, 
Monday, Oct, 4, 1784. 

Dear Sir, 
I think that I mentioned to you my intention 
of paying, for my dear daughter, the two engage- 
ments which she entered into with my fall appro- 
bation. I am mortified that I cannot accomplish 
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my wishes quite so soon as I expected^ but the 
delay which I desire is not considerable. . . . . 
May I, on the present occasion^ trouble so kind a 
Mend as yourself to make my best compUments 
to the gentlemen concerned^ and state to them 
that I should be much chagrined to put them to 
any inconvenience, which I hope the following 
proposition will obviate: — ^that the securities 
should remain in their hands, and that they 
should draw on me one or more drafts for the 
sum due, with the interest, at six weeks, or two 
months — and, when these drafts are paid, to 
deliver up these securities to you, &c., &c. I do 
not make any apology to you in this business, 
for I know the delight which you have in doing 
good« 

I am, with real regard. 

Dear Sir, your obliged. 

And obedient humble servant, 

John Wilkes. 

'It would have been better if he had made an 
apology seemingly. It is the least those who 
are doing ill owe to those who are doing good. 

E 2 
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Why could not he himself tell the " gentlemen 
concemecf ''how chagrined he was^' they 
could not have their money for two months? 
He preferred Mr. Paice^s having the disagreeable 
office^ and leaving the good man to think how he 
might serve him without burning his own fingers, 
went unconcernedly to a dinner-party, perhaps 
to meet Boswell and Langton. 

Here is one of his daughter's neat little anti- 
quated new year's notes. Her profile in wax at 
one time hung in my bedroom. ''Was she 
pretty, sir?'' my mother once asked. "Very 
elegant, my love — extremely el^ant." She was, 
however, very plain. 

Jan, 2, 1802. 

Dear Sir, 
I beg to renew, at this season, to your accept- 
ance every assurance of affectionate and grateful 
Mendship ; sincerely hoping that the most excel- 
lent Mr. Paice will see many returns of the 
present period, in health and happiness, and be 
long continued to society as a blessing and an 
ornament, &c., &c* 
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To my invaluable Mend^ Mr. Faice^ I offer 
the high and constant regard to which^ on my 
part, he has every claim. 

Maby Wilkes. 

Joseph Paicb, Esq., 



In her will, dated July, 1800, she left him her 
principal executor, and desired him to sell her 
house in Grosvenor Square, and pay i61,500 out 
of the proceeds to Miss Sybilla Price. To him- 
self she left her house in Gracechurch Street, 
some pictures, &c., but he had stipulated that 
she should not leave him anything beyond a 
mere memento of regard. To her cousin, Charles 
Wilkes, of New York, all the lands and houses 
which became hers under the marriage settlement 
of her parents, in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Bed- 
fordshire, and Buckinghamshire. £2,000 to her 
cousin. Lady Baker; i£l,500 to Miss Baker; 
£1,550 stock in trust, to Mr. Barrett; £2,500 
South Sea Stock, to Mrs. Amelia Arnold; 
£1,000 ditto, to Sir Robert Baker; £2,000 
ditto, in trust for her friend, the Duchesse de 
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Chastillon; £1^500 to Mrs. Biiller ; a farm and 
lands at Royston, to the Rev. Henry Taylor; 
and £50 eacli as remembrances^ to the Dnchesse 
de Crussol and the Duchesse de la Tremouille; 
besides numerous smaller legacies^ gems^ medals^ 
pictures, &c.; a munificent provision for her 
servants ; and something, not much, at her exe- 
cutor^s discretion, for the poor ; so that she was 
a wealthy single lady. 

It was at her table, in Grosvenor Square, that 
Mr. Faice used to meet the noble emigrants, who, 
in their days of prosperity, had hospitably enter- 
tained Miss Wilkes at Paris — ^including the 
venerable Archbishop of Narbonne, a tall, dig- 
nified old man past eighty years of age, with 
silver-grey hair— somewhat faltering in gait, but 
in full possession of his faculties ; and dressed in 
a wadded purple silk coat. Also the Swinbumes, 
of European popularity ; and that very disagree- 
able personage, the Chevalier d^Eon. 

It has been said that Christianity is the best 
teacher of courtesy. The bowing on the hand, 
and " dear lady '*-ing of Richardson^s school were 
among the many and various ways of expressing 
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the sense of high merit in the person addressed^ 
which the insincere and selfish might assume 
with their bags and swords ; but there was more 
than the courtesy of manner in that conciliating 
spirit^ which^ in days of violent party animosities^ 
attempted to place every one on good terms with 
each other^ and would induce its possessor to step 
cut of the drawing-room to whisper to each new 
guest an anxious request that they would avoid 
in conversation a subject which would probably 
grate harshly on the feelings of a stranger who 
happened to be present. 

"Who would have thought, Mr. Paice/' ex- 
claimed a lady, '' of seeing you in party colours V 

'' I did not know/' he mildly, replied, " that 
the violets and primroses were of any party.'' 
However, from that day, he abandoned his 
favourite union of colours. 

Charles Lamb speaks of his holding an umbrella 
over a market-woman's fruit-basket, lest her store 
should be spoUt by a sudden shower; and his 
uncovering his head to a servant-girl who was 
requesting him to direct her on her way. These 
traits are quite in keeping with many that can be 
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authenticated: — his carrying presents of game 
himself f for instance^ to humble friends^ who 
might ill have spared a shilling to a servant; 
and his offering a seat in his hackney-coach to 
some poor, forlorn, draggled beings, who were 
picking their way along on a rainy day. Some« 
times these chance guests have proved such un- 
congenial companions, that the kind old man has 
himself faced the bad weather rather than prolong 
the acquaintance, paying the hackney-coachman 
for setting down the stranger at the end of the 
fare. 

At lottery times, he used to be troubled with 
begging visits from certain improvident hangers* 
on, who had risked their all in buying shares of 
an unlucky number. About the time the numbers 
were being drawn, there would be a ring at the 
gate-bell, perhaps at dinner time. His spectacles 
would be elevated, an anxious expression would 
steal over his &ce, as he half raised himself from 
his seat, to obtain a glance at the intruder — 
''Ah, I thought so — I expected as much,'' he 
would gently say. "I expected I should soon 
have a visit from poor Mrs, or Mrs. • 
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Will you excuse me, my dear madam,'' (to my 
graudmother,) '^for a moment, while I just tell 
her it is quite out of my power to help her ?^' 
.counting silver into his hand all the time. Then 
a parley would ensue at the hall-door — com- 
plainant telling her tale in a doleful voice. '^ My 
good woman, I really cannot,'^ &c., and at last 
the hall-door would be shut. 

^'Well, sir,'' my grandmother used to say, as 
Mr. Paice returned to his seat, '^ I do not think 
you have sent Mrs. away quite penniless," 

" Merely enough for a joint of meat, my good 
madam — just a trifle to buy her a joint of meat." 



FAMILY PICTURES. 
IV. 

A GHOST STORY. 

" Now stir the fire, the candles snuff. 
And pray be sure they're long enoogh." 

Jeffreys Taylor. 

We have seen how the Newmans were related to 
the Faiees. How they were connected with the 
Offleys I am unable to trace ; I think there was 
something more between them than a very close 
friendship. Urith and Hannah Offley were the 
heroines of a romantic story, in which the ele- 
ments of concealed treasure, wronged orphans, 
murder, spectral appearances, chivakous assist- 
ance, and the final triumph of right, are thrown 
together with dramatic effect. The story has 
been told, and well told, by Mr. Joseph Hunter ; 
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was su^ested as a promising subject to Sir 
Walter Scott ; was adopted as such by the author 
of ^"Tremame;" and my grandfather^ whose age 
carries me back nearly a century^ told me he 
believed all Mr. Hunter^s narrative^ except as to 
the ghost^ to be substantially true. I will abridge 
it as I find it^ ghost and all. 
> In the north of Derbyshire is a parish called 
Norton, separated from Yorkshire by the Sheaf 
and the Meresbrook. The nearest town is Shef- 
field, which is about four miles from the church 
and Norton Hall. A great part of it is sloping 
ground rising from the Sheaf, where, in the 
valley, are the not inconsiderable ruins of Beau- 
chief monastery. It is a very interesting district, 
abounding in old houses and deserted places of 
religion ; no better ground need be sought for the 
scene of a romantic story. 

Norton Hall is situated on the brow of a hill, 
with charming prospects in every direction — ^the 
Derbyshire dales, Castleton and its caverns, Bux- 
ton, the Peak, and Haddon Hall in the distance. 
The church, which has a low, square tower, 
stands in the finely wooded park, close to the 
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mansion; and is now the burial-place of Sir 
Francis Chantrejr. An old yew-tree and a 
broken cross mark his grave.* 

In an old house within sight of Norton Hall^ 
divided from it only by a village green, there 
dwelt, just a hundred years ago, an eccentric 
old bachelor, of the name of Newton. When I 
say old, I mean he was a little under fifty — a 
man of dignified presence, and held in much 
consideration. The house was in those days a 
gloomy abode — all the more so, that the fair sex 
were rigorously excluded from it. The garden 
was inclosed with high stone walls, which half 
blocked up the windows on one side of the 
house; an excellent specimen of the homes of 
our country gentry of the time of Charles the 
First. 

Here, in bachelor comfort, lived our hero, who 
— a Nonconformist in religion, a student and 
antiquarian in habits, a man of great natural 
force of mind, but of weak nerves and uneven 
spirits — ^had, in his younger time, ridden from 

* Norton Hall is now the property of C. Cammell, Esq., an 
opulent and benevolent steel manufacturer in Sheffield. 
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Norton to Scarborough in a day^ to daace all the 
evening at an assembly; had helped to raise a 
troop of horse for the king's service in the re- 
bellion of 1745^ and in 1746 had been a vigorous 
and active high sheriff of the connty; yet who 
now, wrapped in sedentary seclusion, had become 
a confirmed valetudinarian, fancying himself un- 
able to stir fix>m his own fireside. 

At the Hall, across the green, lived his friend 
Mr. Offley, high sheriff in 1715, who was in 
politics a whig, and in religion a Nonconformist — 
one of the regular old Puritan school. He kept 
a resident dissenting minister as chaplain; and 
on Sundays, when the Hall was thrown open to 
the neighbourhood for dissenting worship, Mr. 
Newton was one of the congregation. 

Mr. Offley survived his wife, and died Sep- 
tember 3, 1751, leaving an only son, Edmund> 
and two daughters, Urith and Hannah Maria, 
aged fourteen and eleven. He had requested his 
friend Mr. Newton to be his executor and the 
guardian of these yoimg people ; which Mr. New- 
ton, from too selfish and fancifcd a dislike of 
exertion, declined. Two others of the resident 
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gentry, therefore — Mr. Botherliam and Mr. Heath- 
cote — ^were appointed in his place, and these 
gentlemen decided on sending Edmund Offley, 
under the care of a tutor, to prosecute his studies 
in Scotland. 

The young man, who appears to have been 
somewhat weak in body and mind, began with a 
tour in the Highlands, in the course of which he 
was hospitably entertained by the Duke of Argyle. 
He shortly became much disgusted with his tutor, 
and wrote to his guardians to complain of him. 
The tutor, who had likewise his reasons for dis- 
satisfaction, wrote letters of complaint also, ac- 
cusing his charge, it would seem, of being too 
fond of the billiard-table, and of the company of 
a young lady he met at '' Mr. Carr's.'^ 

It appears that Edmund Offley's guardians did 
not attach much value to his tutor's representa- 
tions, since they removed their ward from his 
charge to that of this very Mr. Carr, partly 
through the recommendation of the Duke of 
Argyle. 

Edmund now wrote to request his guardians to 
allow him £400 a-year for his expenses. After 
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this^ there is a blank of fourteen months^ during 
which we know nothing of what took place be- 
tween him and his guardians. It is quite clear^ 
however, that they were displeased with him, and 
that he was in a state of complete estrangement 
£rom all his family and early connexions. He 
lived entirely with the Carrs, and, there is some 
reason to believe, led rather a dissipated life. 
Norton HaU, deserted by the gay young voices 
that had once rung through it (for the little girls 
were in London), was left in the keeping of an 
old gardener, who went by the name of ''Old 
Richard.'' 

One evening — ^now comes the questionable part 
of the story — old Richard was summoned to the 
gate by the loud ringing of the beU. On his 
opening it, he, to his great surprise, and to the 
best of his belief, saw his young master standing 
before him. The young gentleman spoke not a 
word to his faithful old servant, but walking 
straight into the house, went up stairs, shut him- 
self into an upper room, and never came out. 
Hour after hour having thus passed, the old man 
was beginning to think this very strange, when 
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he was again smnmoned to the gate by the cla- 
moroiifi appeal of the villagers^ who came in a 
state of great excitement to know what was going 
on within, they having seen a bright light over 
the roof of the house, in the midst of which, as it 
appeared to them, they had beheld the figure of ti 
young man wringing his hands« 

Alarmed at this strange tale, connected with 
what had preceded it, old Richard led them to 
the chamber on the upper story, which they found 
without trace of an occupant. 

The impression now arising that something out 
of the common way was about to happen to the 
detriment of the family, the old man resolved to 
shut himself up close and see what would come 
of it. 

A few days afterwards, about as long as a 
journey from Scotland would take at that time, 
two men presented themselves at the gate of 
Norton Hall, and demanded admittance. Old 
Richard, from an upper window, parleyed with 
them, and inquired their business. They said 
they were come to take legal possession of the 
premises, which now belonged to the ^verend 
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Mr. Carr, of Edinburgh, they having been left to 
him by Mr. Offley, who was dead. 

The old gardener (I am now returning to the 
region of authenticated facts) made answer that 
Mr. Rotherham had ordered him to let nobody 
into the house. When they heard that, they 
cursed very loudly. They then asked where the 
Miss Offleys were. He replied they were in 
London. They said they were in bad hands. 
After some further parley, finding he would on no 
account let them in, they gave him much bad 
language, and went their ways. 

Old Richard, in a high state of alarm, then 
secured the house, and posted oflF to the village. 
His advisers proposed an immediate reference of 
the affair to Mr. Newton. He was slothful and 
sedentary, but they had an exalted opinion of his 
judgment, perhaps all the more from his shutting 
himself up so with his books. 

The story appeared so strange to Mr. Newton 
that, rousing himself at once from his apathy, he 
communicated with the young Offleys' guardians. 
It now proved that Edmund Offley, who had 
attained his majority in February or March, 1754, 
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had indeed died on the 21st of August following 
-that is to say, on the night on which the appa- 
rition is reported to have appeared ; previously to 
which he had executed a will with his own hand 
(an eminent lawyer to whom he had applied in 
Edinburgh having refused to draw it for him, on 
learning that it was to the injury of his sisters), 
leaving Mr. Carr his sole executor, and bequeath- 
ing to him and Mrs. Carr the whole of his real 
estate of jE2,000 a-year, and of his personal pro- 
perty, computed at £10,000 sterling. He had 
died of a lingering and mysterious disease, and 
his remains lay in state in Mr. Carres house till 
the 1st of September, when they were sent to 
England, to be interred in the family burial-place 
at Norton. 

"When the news,'^ continues Mr. Hunter, 
" arrived in Derbyshire that the young ladies, the 
sisters of Mr. Offley, were deprived of the family 
fortune, there was one general burst of indignant 
feeling. The Duke of Devonshire, great-grand- 
father of the present duke,* is reported to have 
said that there could not have been a power in 

* Nuw the late duke. 
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Mr. Offley thus summarily to alienate the an- 
cestral property, and that he would spend ten thou- 
sand pounds rather than that the daughters of his 
good old firiend should be despoiled of their inhe- 
ritance. In the common mind, suspicion imme- 
diately arose of unfair dealing, and the lady of the 
house in which the young man had died was, in 
particular, elevated by the popular voice into a 
species of Lady Macbeth. In the position of the 
young ladies there was everything to move a 
strong sympathy in their behalf — they were beau- 
tiful, amiable, and of too tender an age to have 
provoked this xmnatural act; nor had they any 
near male relative to assert their rights. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Newton, with a zeal that 
partook of the chivabous, undertook the vindica- 
tion of their claims. He first obtained from the 
guardians, who were not inclined to bestir them- 
selves, such power as they could delegate. He 
then summoned his friend Mr. Girdler to accom- 
pany him to Edinburgh at a few hours' notice, 
without confiding to him the object of the journey, 
which he unfolded to him at his leisure on the 
road, adding that he had arranged his plan of 

F 2 
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operations^ and required no assistant^ but simply 
a witness. 

Mr. Newton's mode of travelling was in liis 
own carriage^ witli four bays and an outrider. 
At Ferrybridge, singularly enough, lie met the 
corpse of Mr. Offley on its road to Norton. Mr. 
Newton, who was of commanding presence and 
figure, assumed his most dignified air, and, pro- 
ducing the paper of authority which the guardians 
had given him, so awed the persons who had 
the care of the body, that they consented to let it 
remain at the inn till Mr. Newton should return 
fi-om Edinburgh, and give final directions con- 
ceming it. 

He travelled with great rapidity, and on his 
arrival at his destination, his first step was to 
secure a legal friend; his next, to call on Mr. 
Carr. That gentleman, surprised at his visit, 
and misdoubting its purpose, would enter into 
no conversation till he had summoned his 
lawyer. Mr. Newton was only attended by Mr. 
Girdler (from whom Mr. Hunter derived his 
narration). 

The conference was stormy, and lasted some 
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hours. Mr. Newton concluded it by saying in a 
determined manner that the most rigid inquiry 
would be instituted into the manner of the young 
man^s death, and urged very forcibly how much 
better it would be for Mr. Carr to possess a few 
thousands unquestioned and in peace, than to 
provoke an inquiry which would be attended with 
contention, anxiety, and perhaps obloquy for life. 
Mr. Newton afterwards remarked that he did not 
think he had omitted to say anything which, on 
reflection, he could have wished said, or to have 
uttered a single word which he afterwards wished 
unsaid. 

At the close of the first day^s interview, Mr. 
Carr had consented to relinquish all claims under 
the will, and to accept £5,000. At this point, 
Mr. Girdler could not help betraying some token 
of satisfaction ; but Mr. Newton checked him with 
a look, and told Mr. Carr he never could consent 
to yield so large a sum, and that if he insisted on 
it, the negotiation might be considered at an end. 
He should leave Edinburgh the next morning, 
and consult with other Mends of the family on 
what was to be done. Mr. Carr giving no symp- 
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toms of farther concession, Mr. Newton took his 
leave ; but, just as he reached the door, turned 
suddenly about and inquired, as if he had just 
recollected a circumstance of very secondary im- 
portance, if he had any wishes regarding the dis- 
posal of the corpse. 

Mr. Carr hastily replied that by this time it 
was already buried, when Mr. Newton undeceived 
him by relating how he had met and detained it 
at Ferrybridge, on which Mr. Carr could not help 
changing countenance. This was looked upon 
afterwards by Mr. Newton's friends as his master- 
stroke of diplomacy. 

At their second interview, Mr. and Mrs. Carr 
consented to receive so much lower a sum, that 
the affair was promptly settled. The agreement 
was put into proper form, and the will delivered 
up to Mr. Newton, who immediately left Edin- 
burgh. As soon as they were again seated in the 
carriage, Mr. Girdler turned about to his friend 
with great elation, and said, ''Now, sir, I hope 
you are satisfied with yourself.^' 

Mr. Newton threw up his hand and exclaimed, 
*' This is worth living for ! " 
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When lie re-entered Norton, it was with one of 
the orphan girls in each hand, the village bells 
ringing their loudest welcome, and the whole 
village going forth to meet him. 
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V. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

Of infinite jest — of most excellent fancy ! ' 



One day Mr. Coventry said to Mr. Paice, ^' There 
is a lad whom I placed some years since in the 
Blue Coat School, now on the point of leaving it, 
and I know not what on earth to do with him.^' 

'^ Let him have the run of my counting-house 
till something better oflTers/' said Mr. Paice ; and 
accordingly Charles Lamb took his place there, 
and continued in it till he obtained a clerkship 
in the South Sea House, of which company 
Mr. Coventry was governor, and Mr. Paice one 
of the directors. 

Lamb did not remain long there, as Mr. Paice's 
interest at the India Board (his friend. Sir Francis 
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Baring, then being chairman) procured him a 
situation in the India House, which, though not 
very lucrative, was sure to lead to better things, 
as the clerks rose in regular rotation. Such was 
the connexion between Elia and one of his early 
benefactors, of whom he makes grateful mention 
in one of his essays in the following manner : — 
"Joseph Paice, of Bread Street Hill, merchant, and 
one of the directors of the South Sea Company — 
the same to whom Edwards, the Shakespeare com- 
mentator, has addressed a fine sonnet — ^was the 
only pattern of consistent gallantry I have met 
with. He took me under his shelter at an early 
age, and bestowed some pains upon me. I owe to 
his precepts and example whatever there is of the 
man of business (and that is not much) in my com- 
position. It was not his fault that I did not profit 
more. Though bred a Presbyterian,* and brought 

* A lady one day seeing him enter churcli and seat himself beside 
her, could not help energetically whispering, "How is this, Mr. 
Paice P Have yon forsaken yonr religion ?" " By no means," he 
replied, " I was brought up a dissenter, but have never ceased from 
the communion of the Church of England, and always attend the 
full service, and receive the Lord's Supper, on her festivab." — 
Author's Note, 
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up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman of his 
time. He had not one system of attention to 
females in the drawing-room, and another in the 
shop, or at the stall. I do not mean that he 
made no distinction; but he never lost sight of 
sex, nor overlooked it in the casualties of a dis- 
advantageous situation. I have seen him stand 
bareheaded — smile, if you please — to a poor ser- 
vant girl, while she has been inquiring of him the 
way to some street, in such a posture of unforced 
civility, as neither to embarrass her in the accept- 
ance, nor him in the oflFer of it. He was no dangler, 
in the common acceptation of the word, after 
women ; but he reverenced and upheld, in every 
form in which it came before him, womanhood, 
I have seen him — nay, smile not— tenderly escort- 
ing a market-woman, whom he had encountered 
in a shower, exalting his umbrella over her poor 
basket of fruit, that it might receive no damage, 
with as much carefulness as if she had been a 
countess. To the reverend form of female eld 
he would yield the wall (though it were to an 
ancient beggar woman) with more ceremony than 
we can afibrd to show our grandames. He was 
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the Preux Chevalier of Age, the Sir Calidore, or 
Sir Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or 
Tristans to defend them. The roses that had 
long faded thence, bloomed for him in those 
withered and yellow cheeks. 

" He was never married ; but in his youth he 
paid his addresses to the beautiful Susan Win- 
stanley — old Winstanley's daughter, of Clapton — 
who, dying in the early days of their courtship, 
confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual 
bachelorship. It was during their short court- 
ship, he told me, that he had one day been 
treating his mistress with a profusion of civil 
speeches — the common gallantries — to which kind 
of thing she had hitherto manifested no repug- 
nance, but in this instance with no eflPect. He 
could not obtain from her a decent acknowledg- 
ment in return. She rather seemed to resent 
his compliments. He could not set it down to 
caprice, for the lady had always shown herself 
above that littleness. When he ventured on the 
following day, finding her a little better humoured, 
to expostulate with her on her coldness of yester- 
day, she confessed, with her usual frankness, that 
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she had no sort of dislike to his attentions ; that 
she could even endure some high-flown compli- 
ments j that a young woman, placed in her situa- 
tion, had a right to expect all sorts of civil things 
said to her; that she hoped she could digest a 
dose of adulation, short of insincerity, with as 
little injury to her humility as most young 
women; Jbut that, a little before he had com- 
menced his compliments, she had overheard him, 
by accident, in rather rough language, rating a 
young woman who had not brought home his 
cravats quite to the appointed time, and she 
thought to herself — ^ As I am Miss Susan Win- 
stanley, and a young lady, a reputed beauty, and 
known to be a fortune, I can have my choice of 
the finest speeches from the mouth of this very 
fine gentleman who is courting me ; but if I had 
been poor Mary Such-a-one (naming the milliner), 
and had failed of bringing home the cravats to 
the appointed hour — ^though, perhaps, I had sat 
up half the night to forward them — ^what sort of 
compliments should I have received then ? And 
my woman^s pride came to my assistance; and 
I thought that, if it were only to do me honou?* 
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a female^ like myself^ might have received hand- 
somer usage ; and I was determined not to accept 
any fine speeches^ to the compromise of that 
seXj the belonging to which was, after all, my 
strongest claim and title to them/ ^' 

Was it Susan Winstanley, then, to whom 
Mr. Paice alluded, when he said to Lady Baring, 
^^ There is yet living, a lady, now married {i.e. 
Mrs. Mason), and another has ceased to be, my 
dear affection for whom would have made me 
inexpressibly happy?'' It may have been so, 
though my grandfather did not think it. 

Lamb goes on to say — ^^ I think the lady dis- 
covered both generosity, and a just way of think- 
ing, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; 
and I have sometimes imagined that the un- 
common strain of courtesy which, through life, 
regulated the actions and behaviour of my friend 
towards all womankind indiscriminately, owed its 
happy origin to this seasonable lesson.''* 

♦ Elia, First Series, " Modern GaUantry." 
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A Mrs. Adams^ living in Oakley Street, Lam- 
beth, sent one day to Mr. Paice in great distress, 
to say that her only son was ill and dying. He 
posted off to her assistance, and found the doctor 
strongly insisting that a blister which . he had 
previously ordered, should be put on without 
further delay. ^^O, sir !^^ sobbed the widow, 
''you mean all for the best, I dare say, but, 
please God, my poor boy shall die in a whole 
skin.^^ " But, my good madam,'' interposed 
Mr. Paice, ''what the doctor wants is, that your 
boy shall not die !'' I suppose he carried the 
point, for the boy survived, and, in due time, 
was apprenticed to a chemist. But his whole 
soul and mind were absorbed in point and counter- 
point. He contrived, out of old boxes, &c., to 
construct an organ, every key of which was of 
wood ; but, nevertheless, it could be played upon, 
and he could play upon it too ; and as he made 
all manner of mistakes in the shop, physic was 
at length formally abandoned for music* His 
circumstances were then as meagre as could be ; 
and as my mother, who had had an excellent 
master at Yarmouth, was, on her return to town, 
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every day losing something of what she had ac- 
quired, Mr. Paice proposed to my grandfather 
and grandmother that they should "give poor 
young Adams a turn, by allowing him to instruct 
the young ladies/^ He was accordingly engaged, 
and had only one disqualification for an instructor 
— a very impatient temper, which, combined with a 
very sensitive ear, scarcely permitted him to endure 
with tolerable composure his pupils' frequent mis- 
takes ; so that often the utmost he could do was 
to struggle with himself in silence, and allow 
their faults to pass uncorrected. At length, he 
one day requested, as a very great favour, that 
Mr. Paice and my grandfather would exert their 
utmost interest to get him the appointment of 
organist to Islington Church. The assurance, 
as they deemed it, of the proposal, was a little 
startling, for the place was considered to be worth 
three or four himdred a year, and proved, in fact, 
to be much more. But his kind friends con- 
sented to fcestir themselves for him; and being 
acquauited with a Mr. Stansfield, who was a 
man of active habits and plenty of leisure, they 
induced him to canvas for the young musician. 
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Not a better choice could have been made; he 
entered into the spirit of the thing, as if it were 
the election of a county member; and, chiefly 
owing to his good-natured zeal among all classes, 
Mr. Adams was the successful candidate. It was 
the making of him ! The teaching in private 
families, to which it introduced him, increased 
his income to five hundred a year, and he most 
gratefuUy thanked Mr. Paice and my grandfather 
for having opened his way to fortune and fame. 
Such was the rise ©f the celebrated organist. 
Dr. Adams. 



That Mr. Paice should be the friend of Richard- 
son can excite no surprise. My first studies in 
Sir Charles Grandison were in the large octavo 
copy given by the novelist to him ; * and who shall 
say some of the finer touches of Sir Charles's 

* I have a characteristic letter of Richardson's (printed by him for 
private circulation) to a lady who wished for an additional volume of 
Sir Charles Grandison, in which he deals with the subsequent history 
of the characters as gravely as if they were real personages. 
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character may not have been drawn from the 
life ? They were kindred souls ; but what drew 
Mr. Paice and Dr. Wolcott together? They 
could chat together with pleasure; and did so 
once in a darkened room, the shutters of which 
they could not manage to open. That was when 
my grandfather was at Hull; in his absence, 
Mr. Paice contented himself with one maid-ser- 
vant, and she happened to be out when the doctor 
called. Mr. Paice showed him into the best 
room, but the shutters were shut. " Oh, never 
mind,^' said Dr. Wolcott, "we can talk just as 
well in the dark.'^ 



Sir William Pepperell, another of his old friends, 
was son of the Sir William who was commander- 
in-chief of the American forces at the battle of 
Louisville. He married the only child of Colonel 
Royal (I copy my grandfather's memoranda), 
" a lady of great beauty, accomplished, and in 
every Christian virtue the very counterpart of 
himself. By her he had three daughters and one 

G 
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son — ^the latter bom during the siege of Boston. 
I have heard Sir William relate that, during that 
siege, coals were so scarce that he sat round a 
small fire with his wife and children, almost 
perishing with cold ; and the hardships his wife 
endured from the want of the common necessaries 
of life, and, above all, her strong feelings for the 
distracted state of her native country, brought on 
an ilLiess which shortly terminated in her death. 
Sir William remained in the colony, giving his 
faithful aid and best advice, as long as there 
was any chance of bringing about a reconciliation 
between the mother country and her colonies. 
At length his estates were confiscated, and he 
was forbidden to remain in the country, in conse- 
quence of which he hired a vessel to bring his 
family and eflfects to England.^' England ! the 
Christi Asylum of more than this good man. He 
soon took a house in Golden Square ; and thence 
removed to Manchester Square, but, if I mistake 
not, he was in the first instance the guest of 
Mr. Paice. 

It is worthy of remark that this friend of the 
unfortunate, who had given to, and lost by, his 
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friends thirty thousand pounds^ received in his 
declining years, not a bequest, but a free gift of 
seven thousand pounds from Sir Francis Baring. 
Mr. Paice had often consulted him about the 
disposal of his reversionary property, which de- 
pended on the death of Mrs. Angerstein,* and 
Sir Francis had always spoken on the subject 
with reluctanqe, being himself desirous of pur- 
chasing the Kentish estate, if Mr. Paice should 
succeed to its possession before the sale should be 
completed. Finding, however, that the reversion 
would unquestionably be sold to some one else 
if he did not secure it. Sir Francis concluded 
the purchase for twenty thousand pounds : but 
the death of Mrs. Angerstein putting him in 
possession sooner than he could have anticipated, 
he was uneasy till he had made up what he con- 
sidered a sum equivalent to the additional value 
of the estate. All this is briefly narrated in the 
letter now lying before me, which was brought 
to Mr. Paice one afternoon, by a special courier. 
He had scarcely glanced at it, when he became 

* Widow of Alderman Lucas, and second wife of John Jnlios 
Angerstein. 
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agitated^ and requested the young ladie^ of the 
family would leave him for a few minutes to the 
company of my grandfather and grandmother. 
When they returned, they found the party in 
tears, and feared something was amiss ; but were 
told that they only beheld tears of aflfection and 
admiration. 

"As I have maturely considered/' writes Sir 
Francis, ''every circumstance that attaches to 
the question, the result is what you wiU find 
enclosed, which it is absolutely necessary for my 
future peace of mind and comfort should remain 
without alteration. I wiQ not wound your deli- 
cacy with reasons why it should be one sum in 
preference to another, but I hope you will sufier 
me to assure you that neither myself, nor any of 
my family, will ever receive the return of any 
part of this sum, either now or hereafter. With 
this view, you will permit me to request an 
assurance from yourself, which I know to be 
sacred, that you will not give or bequeath to the 
whole or any part of my family what shall exceed 
the value of £100." The enclosure was a £7,000 
stock receipt. 
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It was Mr. Paice's earnest prayer, found after 
his death in his own handwriting, that he might 
not survive this beloved friend ; and Sir Francis 
died on the day Mr. Paice was buried. 

" The commercial world/^ said the Daily News 
of September 12, 1810, "has lost one of its 
brightest ornaments. Sir Francis Baring died 
yesterday, after a short indisposition, at the age 
of seventy years. He is supposed to have left 
• property exceeding a miUion sterling, which wiU 
he inherited hy his three sons and a daughter. 
It was yesterday said on 'Change that he was a 
personal holder of upwards of two millions of 
the last omnium.'' " Sir Francis Baring," wrote 
another daily print, "died on Tuesday morning, 
at Lee, in Kent, in his seventy-first year. He 
has left among his relatives £1,100,000. He was 
of a Devonshire family, and came to London 
early in life to study mercantile affairs, if we 
mistake not, in the house of Boehm" (Mr. Paice's 
house). "His talents were of a very superior 
cast, and highly improved by reading. Few men 
understood the real interests of trade better; 
and, it may surely be added, few men ever 
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ajrrived at the highest rank and honour of com- 
mercial life with more unsullied integrity. At 
his deaths he was unquestionably the first mer- 
chant in Europe — first in knowledge and talents, 
and first in character and opulence. His name 
was known and respected in every commercial 
quarter of the globe. His public, as well as 
private life, would, if faithfully delineated, form 
a most instructive lesson to the mercantile world, 
and a lesson particularly necessary at a time 
when so many seem to forget or despise the 
genuine attributes of an English merchant, and 
aspire to sudden and unsubstantial wealth and 
credit by the paltry speculations of mere fraud 
and low cunning. On the contrary, the soundest 
principles and truest policy laid the foundation 
of Sir Francis Baring^s fortune and character, 
and guided him in all his transactions. He may 
be classed with the illustrious names of Gresham, 
Pirmin, and Barnard — ^men who have formed the 
English character, and to whom English com- 
merce is indebted for its superiority.'' 

He was incurably deaf. I have often, when a 
child, stood on a chair to look at bis pleasant 
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face^ with liis hand at his ear^ as sketched in 
crayons by Sir Thomas Lawrence. There was 
also a family group of the Barings conversing at 
a table covered with papers, painted either by 
Sir Joshua or Romney, I now forget which, au 
engraving from which used to decorate my grand- 
father's dining-room. There were likewise charm- 
ing groups of Mrs. Angerstein and the young 
Angersteins — what a lovely family they must 
have been! 

I wish I had any personal recollections of 
Mr. Paice to record. But alas ! I can only re- 
member my mother's taking me, at three years 
old, to the bedside of a dying old man of heavenly 
aspect, who laid his hand gently on my head, 
and said, '^ Sweet lamb ! '' But when I was only a 
few hours old, he had bent his knee to kiss my 
hand — ^his homage to the sex in the person of 
its youngest representative. 



"My dear sir," said Sir Francis Baring to 
Mr. Paice, only five days before his death, ''we 
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have enjoyed a friendsHp of nearly seventy years" 
— ^whieli was as mueli as to say^ all his life. 

This was spoken^ not only within five days of 
Mr. Paiee^s deaths which took place on Sep- 
tember 4th, 1810, but within a fortnight of his 
own, which occurred on September 11th. Mr. 
Paice's funeral sermon was preached on Sep- 
tember 16th, when it may truly be said — 



u 



The widow's and the orphan's tear bedewed his cold grave's side." 



His venerable pastor. Dr. Tayler, took that 
occasion of impressively insisting on the truth 
that " social and moral virtues never attain the 
distinguished eminence in which he possessed 
them, nor bring forth the fruit they did in his 
long-continued life, unless they are ingrafted on 
the divine," '' His attention to the feelings of 
others, in the common intercourse of life, so far 
exceeded the common standard, and must some- 
times have proved so inconvenient to himself, 
that those who were unacquainted with his real 
character, or destitute of any resemblance to it, 
were almost ready to doubt his sincerity ; while 
those who knew him best, from their intimate 
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acqaaintance with his liabitoal temper, gaye him 
fiill credit for even kinder feelings than he 
expressed/' 

To eondiide with the sentiment engrayen nnder 
his likeness, which hangs at my bedside — 

" Fdix nostra tiuM mores si viU refenret 
Exhibet ut vultus fida tabelk tuos ;" 

which is to say. 



" Happy if our lives expressed his Yirtnes as well as this 
likeness expresses his lace !" 



ON LEAVING AN OLD FAMILY HOUSE. 

Spirits I resume your ghostly watch and ward 
O^er perished laughter and long dried up tears ; 
With jealousy your hoarded treasures guard 
Of home delights and joys of other years : 
No trace of them on these lone walls appears^ 
To tell of Christian death-beds^ bedside prayers. 
Loves, kisses, speechless looks, delightful cares — 
All that sustains, ennobles, and endears. 
As hence we go to an unstoried home. 
Fresh, bare, without a memory of the past. 
Again, again, I turn to look my last. 
And charge you, keep from, prying eyes to come 
Those joys lit up with memory^s sunset true. 
And sorrows that, now past, are precious too. 

March, 1850. 



LONE HEATHS AND HIGHWAYMEN. 



It has been said^ that as highway robbery de- 
creased^ forgery became more common. Whether 
the change were much for the better, casuists and 
political economists must determine. The high- 
wayman was one of your reckless, dashing fellows, 
who charmed the vulgar, especially on his way to 
Tyburn, with a nosegay in his button-hole, and 
plated shoe-buckles. The forger is an undis- 
guisedly pitiful character, even in the eyes of the 
crowd. 'Our personal comforts have been im- 
proved by the change ; we can now safely traverse 
heaths, the very names of which were once enough 
to make the blood curdle. The romantic excite- 
ment, indeed, of such journeys is gone — to the 
wonderful advantage of the aged and tiinid. No 
one in the present day fancies that a distant 
horseman, descried at dusk, on the skirt of a 
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sheltering thicket^ must necessarily have a black 
crape over his face and pistols at his belt. It is 
difficult even to realise the alarm of Madame de 
Genlis and Pamela^ when Sheridan and his mis- 
chievous companions^ disguised as highwaymen^ 
stopped their carriage on Blackheath — a name^ 
by the way, which, if not so familiar, would have 
a very ominous and RadcUffean sound, and conjure 
up dreary visions of blasted herbage and ghastly 
gibbets. "The Black Heath!'' fit scene of action 
for the mounted ruffians who might afterwards 
adjourn to divide their spoils at '"The Dark 
House,'' a once noted hostelry in our metropolis. 
^' Shooter's Hill ! " again, — ^where indeed a 
mounted highwayman, in sight of a turnpike, ilid 
shoot into the postchaise containing a great aunt 
and uncle of mine on their way to Portsmouth, and 
thereby disfigure my uncle for life. Who can 
now imagine any danger in a drive firom Brentford 
to London, even after nightfall ? yet, when Pro- 
testant Queen Mary committed the unsisterly act 
of depriving Princess Anne of her royal guard, 
the coach of the latter was stopped by highway- 
men on Tumham Green. We may turn to the 
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old prints in the Spectator and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son^ to see what the carriages of the nobility and 
gentry were in those days. And if such the equi- 
pages^ only consider the stage-coaches that lum- 
bered along the highways and over the lone 
heaths^ at the rate of four miles an hour I 
" Sometimes,^' says a graphic narrator (quoted in 
the Penny), " they were like a distiller's vat some- 
what flattened^ and being equally balanced be- 
tween the front and back springs. In other 
instances they resembled a violoncello-case^ which 
was^ beyond all comparison^ the more fashionable 
form; and then they hung in a more genteel 
posture— namely, inclining on to the back springs, 
and giving to those who sat within the appear- 
ance of a stiff Guy Fawkes uneasily seated. The 
wheels of these old carriages were large, massive, 
ill-formed, and usually of a red colour ; and the 
three horses that were affixed to the machine, the 
foremost of which was helped onward by carrying 
a huge, long-legged elf of a postilion, dressed in 
a cocked hat, with a large green and gold riding- 
coat, were all so far parted from it by the great 
length of their traces, that it was with no little 
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difficulty tlie poor animals dragged their unwieldy 
burthen along the road. It groaned and creaked 
at every fresh tug which they gave it, as a ship 
rocking or beating up against a heavy sea, strains 
aU her timbers with a low moaning sound, as she 
drives over the contending waves.*' 

Now, what a transporting sight must such a 
vessel as this, looming large in a twilight fog, on 
the skirts of Bagshot or Hounslow Heath, have 
presented to the Turpins of the last century ! 
And if such were the stage-coaches which per- 
formed the journey from London to Exeter in 
four days, not much better were the post-chaises 
— ^witness the beautiftd Mrs. Montagu's piteous 
accounts of the frequent misadventures of her 
sister Pea and herself, when returning from 
coimtry assemblies. Hence, doubtless, the cus- 
tom of rural beaux calling in the morning, to 
ascertain whether their partners reached home in 
safety. The by-roads of England must have 
been much in fault, when no less than three, over- 
turns into ditches are mentioned in one letter; 
and even the high roads were in those days made 
so round, that it was dangerous for a chaise to 
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turn off the middle of the road when it met an- 
other, the descent being so very steep on each 
side. Now, only consider how many concomitant 
advantages the highwaymen had ! But they were 
cowardly fellows after all, as the following true 
narrative will show. 

My great-grandfather, Mr. W ^ was crossing 

Wimbledon Common in broad daylight, in the 
year 1784, in his coach and four, on his way to 
dine with Dr. Mawbey, at Hampton Court. In 
the coach with him were two of his daughters — 
one of them my grandmother, with my mother, 
then an infant, on her lap. . From my grand- 
mother I have the story. The old gentleman 
was dozing, when he was roused from his nap by 
his youngest daughter's seizing him suddenly by 
the arm, and exclaiming, 

^^ Papa ! papa ! — a highwayman ! '' 

It was just below the steep, gravelly bank 
where Jerry Abershaw had hung in chains. There 
were three mounted robbers. 

The stout old gentleman instantly seized a 
loaded blunderbuss, which was slung over his 
head, and sprang out of the carriage with it ; on 
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which the highwayman on that side galloped up 
the bank, stooping so as to place his horse's neck 
between his head and the levelled piece, at the 
same time dropping his own pistol, which was 
secured to his side by a leathern strap. He 
called to the postilion, ^^ Drive on \" 

^^ No, James,'' interrupted Mr. W., ^^ for I see 
another carriage coming up, which may contain 
an unarmed party." 

The highwayman, reiterating, " Drive on ! " 
galloped off, followed by his two companions. 

The other carriage, on coming up, proved to 
contain the Duke qt Newcastle, with whom, his 
grace being unarmed, Mr. W. and his family 
proceeded to Kingston in company, leaving behind 
them three desperadoes discomfited by one ener- 
getic old man. While taking some re&eshment 
at the inn, a couple of horsemen, dressed as 
a clergyman and his servant, passed by, and Mr. 
W., stepping out to them, related what had just 
occurred, and cautioned them against crossing 
the common unarmed. They thanked him, but 
replied that they were two of Sir John Fielding's 
men, disguised and well armed, in the hope of 
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attack. They were not disappointed^ and, giving 
chace to the gang, who scattered as widely as 
they conld, pursued one of them as far as Virginia 
Water. His horse swam across, but was so ex- 

m 

hausted that the man was taken on the opposite 
side. Mr. W. was asked to appear against him, 
but declined, saying there was sufficient evidence 
to convict him, and he would not swear away a 
life he had spared when his blood was hot. He 
saw the prisoner in Newgate, however, and in his 
own mind identified him. 

There were other encounters this old gentleman 
had — one on Salisbury Plain, with the noted 
Bolter, a sort of low Rob Roy, who used to attack 
horsemen single-handed, after lurking about at 
fairs and markets, to find out what men were 
likely to travel alone and with money. Mr. W. 
had his son Ned with him ; and the highwayman, 
who was splendidly mounted, dashed by him, 
waving his hand and crying derisively, ^' I'm not 
Bolter!'' 



ON THE SACRED AFFECTIONS. 



On that far-off horizon, where earth and heaven 
seem to meet, many of ns may discern, if we cast 
a retrospective glance at our opening lives, a 
gleam of golden light, while all the intervening 
space is in dull shadow. If an illustration may 
be taken &om direct experience, I remember, 
and have always remembered, with more or less 
distinctness, an early, halcyon time, when though 
the sons of God, indeed, walked not among the 
children of men, the Son of God did, and took 
them in his arms and blessed them. I mean to 
say, that, as a little child of three years old, I 
remember so loving Jesus, and feeling beloved by 
Him, that in my dreams I saw Him and walked 
with Him on fleecy clouds, held Him by his robe, 
was held by Him in his arms, and — oh, infant 
idea of beatitude! — ^received from Him a little 
prayer-book, bound in pink kid ! 
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Perhaps, if I had died then, I should have been 
numbered amcmg the little creatures who follow 
the Lamb whithersoever He goeth? — ^for I loved 
much. 

" Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, — the glory and the dream ? 
Oar birth is bat a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The son], that rises with as, oor life's star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And Cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfolness. 

And not in ntter nakedness^ 
Bat trailing cloads of glory do we oome 

From God, who is oar home : 
Heaven u abont ns in oar iuiancy I*' 

But — as Wordsworth sadly continues — 

" Shades of the prison-hoiise begin to close 
Upon the growing boy — " 

— and growing girl too. Taught to read very 
early, and with great facility, by a loving young 
mother, who gave me many a lesson in our 
walks by spelling sentences to me which I put 
together — ^my reading, before I was considered 
old enough to begin the Bible, comprised Dr« 
Watts's ^^ Hymns,'' Mrs. Barbauld's '^ Prose 
Hymns,'' Trinmier's '^ Scripture Stories," Jane 
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Taylor's ^^ Original Poems,*' and certain lessons in 
words of one syllable by a writer named Turner, 
consisting of sucb sentences as '^ God is love/' 

All these were fuel to the flame of childlike 
love, except some of the Original Poems, which, 
remembering their chilling effect upon me, I never 
would now, if I could help it, let a little child 
read. They dwelt too much on the worm and 
winding-sheet. I became wistfiil and inquisitive 
about the dark valley that was to be passed before 
I could reach my loved Jesus. How did the 
soul disengage itself from the body ? Our nurse- 
maid used to take us sometimes to walk in 
Newington Churchyard, which, even then, was 
surrounded by houses; and, while my tiny 
brother tottered about among the tombstones, I 
looked anxiously at the upper windows of the 
houses, and thought that surely those who slept 
up there might, if they kept a sharp look-out, 
see souls, on starry nights, springing up to 
heaven. 

This anxiety about death, and what followed it, 
continued to grow in me, but, like my love for 
Jesus, was something too sacred to be spoken of. 
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I might be between four and five years old when 
my mother went down to Salisbury, to visit her 
relations, and took ns children and our nurse with 
her. I was the eldest of the three : the youngest 
was a baby in arms. A morning or two after our 
arrival the nurse took us for a walk into the 
cathedral close, and, as the bell was ringing for 
morning prayers, took us into the cathedral to 
attend the service. The majestic beauty of the 
building, the novelty of the white-robed choristers, 
and the exquisite strains of music, no doubt all 
had their full effect on a highly impressible mind, 
and had already worked me up to a state of awfiil 
excitement, when the reader began the second 
lesson. It was the sixteenth chapter of St. Luke^s 
gospel, which I had never heard before. I 
listened, with rapt attention, to the account of 
the rich man clothed in purple and fine linen, who 
faxed sumptuously, not only on set occasions, but 
every day, and the poor beggar, fall of sores, who 
lay at his gate, and was licked by the dogs, 
whether in alleviation or aggravation of his suffer- 
ings I could not make out. The rich man would 
not give him a crumb ! — ^not even a crumb fix)m 
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under his table ! But then came the retribution. 
Lazarus died and was carried by angels to Abra- 
ham's bosom. That relieved me. The rich man 
also died ; — ^and was buried. And in hell he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torment, and seeth Abraham 
afar off^ and Lazarus in his bosom ; and he cried, 
and said, ^^ Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am 
tormented in this flame I '^ But Abraham, good 
as he was, neither would nor could. 

I was transfixed. What ! not one drop of 
water ? I had heard of hell torments, and never 
doubted they were very dreadftdin a general way, 
but here was a particular case, which my tender 
mother had never told me. My heart would not 
bear it ! I had not an excuse to make for the rich 
man, who deserved and required the severest 
punishment ; but to see him, as I seemed to do, in 
the horror of that punishment, was more than I 
could stand. I sat stupified, my heart overcharged 
with grief, till the choristers, bursting out with 
their joyous Nunc Dimittis, upset me altogether, 
and I not only cried but roared. 
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Of course I soon found myself in tlie open air 
with the nurse ; and as we continued our walk 
about the close till the service was over^ some 
ladies who had been in the cathedral came up to 
us^ and kindly inquired what had made the little 
girl cry so. " Oh, ma^am,*' said nurse, officiously, 
^' the music orercame her '^ — ^which quite satisfied 
the ladies, who regarded me with pitying looks. 
I knew the music had not been the prime agent ; 
but the dreadful subject could not be approached 
— oh no! 

How little people know of what passes in 
children's minds. It must have been in the 
ensuing winter that we sat, a sociable family 
party, from the eldest to the youngest, around my 
grandfather's fire, which crackled and blazed as my 
grandmother fed it with dried fir-cones and fragrant 
splinters of cocoa-nut shell; while one and the 
other told of this and that, and, at length, of the 
earthquake of Lisbon — and how the air became 
close and stifling in the midst of a bright day, 
and the sky dark as night, and the earth suddenly 
rocked and rolled to and fro like the sea, bringing 
down houses and churches to the ground with a 
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miglity crash that prevented mothers from hearing 
the cries of their children, and filling the air with 
choking dust that blinded their eyes and darkened 
the sun; while the sea and the waves roaring, 
dashed ships together and swallowed them up — 
men's hearts failing them for fear. 

While I listened panic-struck to this, to me, 
totally novel phenomenon, some one quietly said, 
'^ Ah, Mr. Paice felt that earthquake — ^he used to 
say he felt the bed shake under him;'' and my 
mother observed that she remembered a slight 
shock of earthquake, of much more recent date, 
which made the glasses jingle. 

The world we lived in, then, was liable to these 
horrible commotions — ^in our own country, and in 
our own time ! I was in a dismal state of mind ; 
and when bedtime came, and I found myself left 
alone, in the dark, in a strange bed, sleep I could 
get none for thinkiog of the earthquake. A 
piercing scream at length brought my mother and 
aunts hastily up stairs to see what could be the 
matter. But I could not tell them. Probably 
they concluded I had been dreaming, and my 
mother very likely remained to sing me to sleep. 
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Thus death was secretly a king of terrors ; but 
these alarms^ though excessive, were infrequent. 
StiU the depth of their impression is evinced by 
the vividness with which they are recalled so 
many years afterwards. 

One day my mother called me to her on the 
sofa, when I might be six or seven years of age, 
and bade me read to her that lovely narrative of 
the Wise Men and the Star, in the second chapter 
of St. Matthew^s gospel. When I had read it to 
her satisfaction, she kissed me and made me a 
present of the New Testament, which was in 
large print and bound in calf — it had been given 
her by Mr. Paice. Thenceforth the New Testa- 
ment became my favourite reading, especially the 
Revelations ; and I soon became equally fond of 
the Old Testament, particularly of that chapter in 
Isaiah, which says that the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together; and a little child shall lead them. I 
thought I should like to be that little child. 

During all this time I was the subject of 
spiritual affections ; there had been nothing that 
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I can now recollect to alienate my soul from 
God. . 

" It was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and erery common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled iu celestial light — 
The glory and the freshness of a dream 1 " 

But a change, sorrowful and humiliating, was at 
hand. And if I am asked who were the instru- 
ments of that change, I can answer in two words 
— bad servants. 

Mysterious, that it should please God to lay a 
mother low just at the time when her children 
most need her, to ward off moral harm ! During 
the long and dangerous illness of my mothei, we 
were unavoidably consigned to the care of new 
servants, whose characters had not been suffi- 
ciently tested. I have no distinct recollection of 
any one bad commission ; but I painfully remem- 
ber one awfiil sin of omission — ceasing to pray. 

Hitherto we had always knelt in prayer before 
we went to bed ; but the new nurse, too anxious 
to be off duty, bundled us into bed the moment 
our clothes were off, with ^^you can say your 
prayers in bed, dears.^^ 
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And so we could, doubtless; and so we did for 
a time ; but gradually the habit was broken, the 
duty was forgotten, and our sleepy eyes closed 
directly we laid our heads on our pillows. My 
mother, on her sick-bed, would have wept salt 
tears had she known it. Happily for me, one hot 
summer night there was a violent storm, and a 
clap of thunder immediately over the house, awoke 
me with a start by its terrific noise. ^^ I haven^t 
said my prayers ! ^^ was my instant thought ; and 
starting out of bed, I feU upon my knees and 
prayed. From that time the practice was re- 
newed. 

Here these juvenile records may cease. I have 
reached the point where the spiritual life lost its 
freshness, and became sullied with the stains of 
earth. When our first love is gone, duty but poorly 
supplies its place. The inevitable consequence of 
the decay of this first love is a sense of alienation 
from Ood, and a conviction that, as He ought to 
be, so He is, displeased with us. We feel ^' His 
commandments grievous,^' and obey them with 
exactly the same sort of reluctance with which we 
observe the behests of some earthly connexion 
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who, we feel, does not like ns, and whom we feel 
we do not like. Where this alienation exists, the 
breach inevitably becomes wider and wider — 



" Till, one by one. 
The sweetnesses of loye are gone. 



Happy ye who have not passed by this way 
heretofore ! The prophet Malachi sets forth the 
complete case of the two parties^-the grudging, 
worthless service of the one, the sense of injury 
on the other side — ^the mutual recriminations. 
" A son honoureth his father, and a servant his 
master ! If then / be a father, where is mine 
honour ? and if I be a master, where is my fear? 
saith the Lord of Hosts unto you .... that 
despise my name. And ye say. Wherein have we 
despised thy name ?" " Who is there among you 
that would even shut the doors for nought? 
neither do ye kindle fire on mine altar for nought 
— ^I have no pleasure in you ! saith the Lord of 
Hosts." How could He take pleasure in such 
servants ? " Ye said also. Behold, what a weari- 
ness is it ! " The Lord is represented speaking as 
deeply wounded by this unloving, unduteous con- 
duct. He has said, ^^ Return unto me and I will 
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return unto you,^^ but his alienated people have 
answered, ^'Wherein shall we return V^ That is, 
wherein have we strayed from thee, that there is 
any return to make? wherein have we robbed 
thee ? wherein have we wearied thee ? 

In this state of mind and temper, which is 
universal enough, we view the righteous laws of 
God as the mandates of a hard taskmaster. '^ I 
knew thee that thou art an austere man,^^ said 
the churlish servant who buried his talent : and 
such a servant will bestow on his master nothing 
but eye-service, and as little of that as he can. 

God has known, so to say, this mind in us ever 
since Cain flung defiance at him, and brutally 
cried, ^^ Am /my brother^s keeper?^' An earthly 
master, receiving such an answer from a servant, 
would, in many cases, simply have knocked him 
down — ^the Lord God forbore to strike. Having 
only our human vocabulary to use in speaking of 
the Lord of light and life, it is with a feeling wide 
of irreverence that we call our readers^ attention 
to the matchless temper which the Lord displays 
in this instance, and in many others, of intercourse 
with His offending creatures. ''It is of His 
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mercies that we are not consumed." And thus 
we go on and on, farther and farther from the 
right path, obstinately hardening onr necks, and 
turning our backs on heaven, and fixing our eyes 
on the low things of earth, — and all the while our 
Lord and Master has his hook in our nostrils, and 
his bridle between our teeth, and knows that at 
any moment he can stay us and turn us. 

The first symptom of this approaching change 
is generally an intense dissatisfaction with self, 
and with the things of earth and time. We are 
weary of following our own devices, disappointed 
in the amount of pleasure imparted by the success 
of our most cherished schemes, — or desperate at 
our want of success, despairing at the loss of 
some beloved object, dismayed at discovering our 
life to be an entire failure. 

We look around us in utter hopelessness. 
There is no refuge but in God. But we don^t 
know Him, we donH want to go to Him, we 
don^t believe He wants to receive us, or can be 
expected to do so on any terms we have to ofler. 
All at once, in one way or another, a stiQ small 
voice of melting tenderness steals into our hearts 
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with these words — '^ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall 
find rest imto your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden light.^^ The victory is won; 
the bursting heart is subdued, and turns to 
God. Then begins, anew, the reign of the sacred 
affections. 

'^ We speak of the affections,^' said an eloquent 
living preacher, ''and mad and foolish are they 
who deny that they have anything to do with 
religion; for through them the Spirit speaks" 
Indeed they have all in all to do with religion. 
It is diflScult to comprehend or believe in all the 
mysticism of Madame Guyon; we join more 
sympathizingly Thomas k Kempis ; we give hand 
and heart to George Herbert as he triumph- 
antly hymns the praise of his loved and loving 
Master. Yes, the heart has much, has all to do 
with religion — '' My son, give me thy heart,'^ is 
the demand of God himself. It is all we have to 
give Him — in denying that, we deny everything. 
And if some one ask, '' How shall we know we 
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do give Him our hearts?^' we answer^ "How? 
why, how do you know you give your heart to an 
earthly master or mistress? Who is in doubt 
whether they love the human object of their 
affections ? ^' We think much of those we love — 
we desire to be near them — ^we love to serve them, 
to help their work, to adopt their principles and 
tastes, to hear them well spoken of, to shield them 
from reproach, to listen to their praises, to speak 
lovingly of them to others ; if need be, we wiU 
sacrifice our time, money, reputation, life itself to 
them! 

Yes, this is love. If you speak to me in a 
depreciating way of my neighbour A. B., for 
whom I have a deep regard, will it not make me 
like you less than I did before ? How then if I 
hear you speak amiss of my Saviour ? 

Our unblushing insincerity in this matter is 
enormous. We know perfectly well the duty we 
owe to the earthly objects of our affection, and 
the methods we naturally take to fulfil it, — and 
yet pretend we donH exactly know how to please 
God I Man, woman, or child, you do know : 
" and now what doth the Lord thy God require 
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of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ? ^' 

A great deal more, answer the mystics : and 
hence what the apostle calls wiU-worship. We 
lay on ourselves (and others) burthens grievous to 
be borne, under the mistaken idea that we are 
thereby showing all the more love for God, and 
that He will all the more love us. No, he loves 
us none the better for such unreasonable, un- 
natural self-tormentings. ^' Suffer ye meekly 
when I bid you suffer, but inflict no needless 
sufferings on yourselves,^^ is surely the spirit of 
His teaching. But men wiU not hear nor believe 
it to be so. 

Valentine Duval, a peasant-boy of Champagne, 
took service with a hermit, and, soon becoming in 
love with the eremitical life, resolved he would 
distinguish himself in that line much beyond his 
master. Fired by the account he had read of the 
austerities practised by the monks in the Thebaid, 
though questioning how they could thus please a 
God of mercy, he aimed at Christian perfection by 
a course which, he says, made no impression what- 
ever on the heart, but left it just as full of pride, 

I 
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vanity, self-will, and conceit as it found it. The 
daily recitation of certain prayers soon became so 
mechanical to him that while his lips were moving, 
his thoughts were occupied with all manner of 
folly; at the same time he affected a gravity of 
demeanour quite imnatural to him, and, if sent by 
Brother Palemon on some errand, was sure to be 
presently found by the hermit on his knees. 
Meanwhile his daily duties were neglected or 
badly performed; and, on being mildly remon- 
strated with by the hermit, he turned the tables 
on him, and charged him so roundly with luke- 
warmness and worldly-mindedness that poor 
Brother Palemon was quite astounded. 

After this, it is satisfactory to know, he found 
" a more excellent way,^' and became as eminent 
for modesty and humility as he had for a short 

time been deficient in those graces. The fact is, 
that when we feel the natural man must be put 

off, we are too apt to suppose it must be by 

adopting unnatural practices. But this is not 

the mind of God. We have all natural qualities, 

and we have all acquired qualities; and the 

statural qualities of some of us are unquestionably 
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superior to those of others : but still we must all 
be conscious that there is a something , higher and 
better still, which those natural qualities would 
never have become of themselves^ and which only 
Grod can impart, — and this something it is which 
makes all the diflference between those who are 
His children and those who are not. ^' The world 
reads our natural characters readily enough ; and 
if it sees we don^t act according to those natural 
characters ^' — ^not in such matters merely as eating 
fish instead of flesh on a Friday, but in such 
matters as show we have conquered our sloth, 
our cowardice, our pride, our fear of the world's 
dread laugh, &c. — ''it has to seek for some 
hidden principle of .our action — and finds none 
commensurate with the circumstances of the case, 
but the love of God ! '' * 

There are two who court us to love them — God, 
and the world. '' Now there is so much that is 
dear to us on the side of the world ! — and Satan, 
like a cunning general, puts perhaps a king's son, 
as it were, whom he holds as a hostage, in the 
very front of the battle ; so that, in order to 

♦ Dr. Stebbing. 
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gain the day, we must risk the loss of the very 
thing we love most dearly/^* We love some 
unworthy object perhaps: God says we must 
give it up j Satan says we may retain it. Which 
to believe ! 

WeU, whichever we believe, will show us pretty 
plainly which we love most — God, or the object 
He forbids. There is one comfort — He is not 
accustomed to forbid things that are reaUy for 
our good ; but He does forbid sometimes things 
that we think to be so. And therein lies the test. 
Shall we show we love Him by giving up some- 
thing we are pretty sure, or even only suspect. He 
does not like, though we ourselves think it could 
do us no possible harm ? The case lies in a nut- 
shell. 

♦ Dr. Stebbing. 



A SCRAP OP AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

BY SOME OBSCURE HAND. 

As I was bom in the year 1807, I was of course 
only eight years old when my father took a house 
in Chelsea in the year 1815. That was a stirring 
year for Europe ; the short-lived peace had been 
broken by Napoleon Buonaparte^s return from 
Elba j the battle of Waterloo was fought on the 
18th of June ; and the consequent rejoicings and 
festivities in the spring of 1816 were graced by 
the presence of the allied sovereigns in London, 
with the addition of Marshal Blucher, the Het- 
man Platoff, Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg> 
then a very young man, and many other dis- 
tinguished foreigners. 

The Emperor Alexander's object was to see all 
he could during his short stay. Like Peter the 
Great, he wanted to improve his knowledge, and 
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carry back informatioii that should be useful to 
his subjects. Almost the first object of his 
curiosity proved to be the London Docks. I re- 
member my grandfather writing a hasty line to 
my grandmother^ to hasten thither immediately 
if she wished to see the emperor, which of course 
she did ; and she stuffed as many of us into her 
roomy carriage as it would hold, and drove off 
to the docks without delay. I, a little person 
of nine, was lucky to get squeezed into a comer. 
We had a good view of the emperor, and I 
remember his frank, honest, cheerful face now. 

Soon after, his sister, the Duchess of Olden- 
burg, came to England; and the first sight the 
emperor took her to see was the London Docks. 
My grandfather had again the privilege of doing 
the honours; and one of the decorations of the 
room in which an elegant coUation was prepared 
for the duchess, was a bust of the emperor, with 
a wreath of real laurel round his head, which 
pleased her much. 

Afterwards she came in due course to see Chel- 
sea College, where Sir David and Lady Dundas 
received her, and every preparation was made, 
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that could be made in so short a time^ to do her 
honour. Scarlet cloth was laid down on the 
entrance stones of the college. Sir David, a little 
man, in gay regimentals, was popping in and out 
to see that everything was in apple-pie order; 
and when his lady came out to receive the duchess, 
she was so splendid in white satin with silver 
spangles, and the duchess was so plain in black 
silk, that I, who was among the bystanders, 
naturally thought Lady Dundas the greater lady 
of the two. 

Of course, Chelsea as weU as London had its 
head turned while the fever for running after the 
emperor lasted. People were half crazy, I think, 
scampering here and there for the smallest chance 
of seeing the smallest sight, and laughing very 
good-humouredly if they saw nothing, or crowing 
immensely over their less fortunate neighbours if 
they saw ever so little. The Emperor Alexander 
has always been to me a very interesting cha- 
racter; and as he is a good deal better worth 
hearing about than my quite imimportant self, 
I will presently take the trouble to copy a letter 
about him, out of Dr. Pinkerton^s " Russia," which 
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may be new to my readers^ if any I have. At 
lengthy the illustrious visitants departed^ and we 
settled down again to 

" The trivial round, the oommon task." 

Chelsea was a pretty place in those days ; with 
its clear^ bright river^ unsullied by sewers^ and 
unruffled by steamboats^ shaded by the tall old 
elms of the '^ Bishop's Walk,'' just in front of the 
bishop's old red-brick palace, with its terrace just 
inside the wall that divided it from the road. 

What a beautiful name distinguished Chelsea 
in Queen Elizabeth's time — " 7%« Village of 
Palaces !" It might be well termed so, for in the 
old days when the Thames was '^ the silent high- 
way/' and every nobleman had his six or eight- 
oared barge, the banks of the river as high as 
Chelsea were studded with country-seats. Let 
any hermit in Chelsea now stand on Battersea 
Bridge, and, looking towards Lindsay Row, people 
the air that blows over it with the shades of the 
illustrious dead that successively spent their brief 
hour in Sir Thomas More's family house. More 
himself; then the Marquis of Winchester, Lord 
'Dacre, the great Lord Burleigh, Sir Robert Cecil, 
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the Earl of Lincoln, Sir Artlrnr Gorges, Lord 
Middlesex, the Duke of Buckingham — ^from whose 
time it became known as Buckingham House. 
That's not all : then came Sir Bulstrode Whit- 
locke, the second Duke of Buckingham, the Earl 
of Bristol, and the Duke of Beaufort, by whom 
its name was changed to Beaufort House, under 
which appellation it is frequently mentioned in 
Evelyn's Diary. Never, mark you, did it pass, 
but in one instance, directly from father to son ; 
for a blight was on that house after the Mores 
were cast out. 

Danvers House adjoined More's estate, if it 
were not actually his property, or that of William 
Roper. In what is now Church Street, stood 
Church Place, an old palace belonging to the 
famous Earl of Essex. Dean Swift lodged oppo- 
site to Atterbury, in Church Street, in 1711. 
The old Manor-house was alienated by Lord 
Sandys to Henry VIII. in 1536; the king having 
probably noticed its attractive site during some 
of his visits to Sir Thomas More* Here the 
infant Elizabeth was nurtured; and the neigh- 
bourhood boasted till lately, " Queen Elizabeth^s 
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Garden/' ^' Queen Elizabeth's Walk/' and the 
'^ Queen's Elm/' beneath which Elizabeth and 
Lord Burleigh once took refuge from a shower. 
Chelsea Manor formed part of Queen Catherine 
Parr's jointure, and several of her letters during 
her widowhood are dated from it. 

On the site of Cheyne Walk stood, in 
Henry VIII.'s time, an irregular brick mansion, 
forming three sides of a quadrangle, known as 
Shrewsbury House. The principal room was a 
hundred and twenty feet in length, wainscoted 
with carved oak; and several curious paintings 
decorated th6 panels. A subterranean passage, 
towards the King's Road, was supposed to com- 
municate with a dungeon at some distance from 
the house, but, within the memory of the last 
generation, was never explored beyond thirty 
yards, when the foul air always extinguished the 
lights. This was one of the residences of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, to whose custody Mary 
Queen of Scots was committed for many years, 
and who was the most courteous of her guardians. 

The days when Chelsea was made holy by the 
footsteps of a More and an Erasmus, were sue- 
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ceeded by those when it was made classic by a 
Buckingham and a John Evelyn. Then came 
a lighter time^ when loose morals and janty 
manners bore witness to the Restoration. 

Long its taint remained. The satire of Wal- 
pole^ Steele^ Addison^ all keep it in remembrance^ 
like flies and straws preserved in amber. Theirs 
were the days when gay pleasure-parties embarked 
for Ranelagh^ Vauxhall, or ^^Jenny^s Whim^^ 
(a noted tavern at Chelsea)^ to the sound of horns 
and hautboys. We learn from the ^^Tatlers" 
and ^^ Spectators'^ of the day, that if virtue were 
rather at a discount, virtu — ^the taste and passion 
for curiosities, toys, and baubles of all sorts — ^was 
at its height. This was a fashion that could only 
be fitly indulged by the wealthy; but, like all 
other fashions, it was imitated by the inferior 
classes, and those who could not fling away 
guineas at auctions, made relics of 

" Au oaken, broken elbow-chair, 
A caudle-cnp withont an ear/* 

or " a straw-hat, which,'' Steele says, '^ I know 
to have been made by Madge Peascod, within 
three miles of Brentford, but which he (Don 
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Saltero) tells you is 'Pontius Pilate's wife's 
chambermaid's sister's hat ! ' " 

A virtuoso of this humbler class was to be found 
at Chelsea^ in the coffee-house of one Salter^ a 
barber-dentist. There was no passing his house 
hj the river-side, in Cheyne Walk, if he were 
at home, without hearing the execrable scraping 
of his fiddle. His rooms were decorated with a 
collection of curiosities worthy of Sir Nicholas 
Gimcrack. These were largely added to, out of 
good-nature, by Sir Hans Sloane, from the super- 
fluities and refuse of his own museum. Vice- 
Admiral Munden also, and other officers, who 
had visited the coast of Spain, contributed their 
quota of curiosities, and dubbed the barber Don 
Saltero. Mr. Pennant's great-great uncle, who 
lived at Chelsea, often took his great-nephew, 
Mr. Pennant's father, to this coffee-house, where 
he used to see old Richard Cromwell, a little 
and very neat old man, with a most placid coun- 
tenance, the effect of his innocent and unam- 
bitious life. 

Being something of a virtuoso myself, I very 
early in life picked up scraps of such information 
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as tliis, partly from what was said in my hearing, 
partly from dips into the erudite Mr. Faulkner^s 
^' History of Chelsea/' his own private copy of 
which he afterwards lent me. 

To Miss Letitia Matilda Hawkins, however, 
I am indebted for the power of relating what 
finally became of Sir Thomas Morels house. 
Before the year 1737, it was sold, under a decree 
of the Court of Chancery, to Sir Hans Sloane, 
who, when he had purchased it, did not know 
what to do with it. He put a Quaker, named 
Howard, into the house, to take care of it, and 
make what he could of the garden, expecting him 
to account for the produce. As Sir Hans did 
not think it worth his while to make the old 
house air-tight, it fell more and more out of 
repair, and he then bargained with two men to 
take it down. They stripped it of the iron and 
lead, and purloined all they could, bringing a 
cart at night to carry off their spoils. Sir Hans 
desired Howard, who slept alone in the house, to 
stop these depredations ; and as he was but one 
against two, he was forced to resort to subtlety 
instead of strength. He, therefore, hired a couple 
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of labottrers to dig very quickly a deep trench 
across the only access from which the property 
was assailable^ which took the rogues somewhat 
by surprise. It was quite a Quaker's idea ! The 
old walls were shortly levelled to the ground; 
and that was the end of Morels house. 

Sir Hans Sloane^ to whom Chelsea owes its 
botanic garden, was bom in 1660. He studied 
medicine, took his degree, accompanied the Duke 
of Albemarle to Jamaica as private physician, and 
returned thence with a rich collection of natural 
history specimens, including eight hundred species 
of West Indian plants. His scientific account 
of the West India Islands came out in two 
splendid volumes. He was frequently consulted 
by Queen Anne, was appointed physician-general 
to the army, and created a baronet, by George I., 
became President of the Royal Society, and phy- 
sician to George II. After many years of active 
life, he retired from practice to his residence at 
Chelsea, the old red-brick palace which, till 
recently, faced the Bishop's Walk. At one time, 
he lived on the spot now known as Cremome, 
in a house which consisted of but three rooms. 
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built one over another ; and tliitlier^ during his 
busy life, he would now and then repair, for a 
quiet day, and dine on eggs and bacon, or tripe 
and parsley. 

He died in his ninety-second year, and be- 
queathed his magnificent museum to the public, 
on condition of a pajnnent to his heirs of twenty 
tliousand pounds — ^a sum said not to be more 
than equivalent to the intrinsic value of the 
precious metals and gems contained in the medals 
and mineral specimens ; besides which there was 
a rich collection of curiosities, and a library of 
fifty thousand books and manuscripts, which be- 
came the nucleus of the British Museum. 



The beautiful Hortensia Mancini was one of 
the four daughters of Lorenzo Mancini, and 
Geronima his wife, who was sister to Cardinal 
Mazarin. From the age of six years she was 
brought up at the French court, where she 
charmed all hearts by her wit and loveliness. 
King Charles II. saw her in Paris, and more 
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than once sought her hand in marriage ; but he 
was down in the world then^ and the cardinal 
thought he could do better for his niece than 
bestow her on a king without a crown. 

He, therefore, gave her in marriage to the 
Duke de la Meilleraie, with whom she lived four 
years without reproach. At the end of that time, 
however, a separation took place; and, leaving 
her large fortune in her husband's hands, Hor- 
tensia crossed over to England, and established 
herself in Lindsay House, Chelsea, receiving a 
pension from the king, who, however, did not 
pay it very regularly. Her mansion seems to 
have become a kind of fashionable academy, fre- 
quented by the principal nobility, and by persons 
of wit and genius, who discussed the highest and 
the lightest subjects, whether divinity, philosophy, 
science, history, poetry, the fine arts, dramatic 
composition, or the niceties of the French lan- 
guage. The duchesses beauty, however, was ac- 
companied by very little morality or sense, and 
no religion. She permitted gambling to take 
place beneath her roof; and an obscure man, 
named Morin, kept a bank there for the game 
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of basset. The first Italian opera performed in 
England was brought out in her house^ and her 
concerts were superintended by the well-known 
St. Evremond. She died in 1699. 

Lindsay House afterwards became the tem- 
porary residence of a very different character — 
Count Zurzendorf, the head of the Moravians. 
After his death it was occupied by a Moravian 
named Button. The Moravian burial-ground 
may still be seen, close to the Old Clock House. 

The late Charles Hatchett, of Belle Vue, within 
a stone^s throw of Lindsay House, used to say 
that he recollected being taken thither when a 
l>oy, by a friend, and that the approach to the 
house was at the back, through an avenue of fine 
elms ; while, in front, a fine, soft lawn extended 
down to the river. The principal entrance was 
into a hall with a double staircase of heavy, 
carved oak, well known to me, the present writer, 
because we lived in that portion of the mansion 
ten years. Probably this staircase originally con- 
ducted to a gallery running the whole length of 
the Duchess of Mazarin's palace, .since cut up by 
the division of the dwelling into five houses with, 

K 
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smaller ones adjoined. The uppermost floor, 
which is the loftiest, was thought to have been, in 
her time, a picture-gallery. There was a heavy 
porphyry chimney-piece in the drawing-room, 
the marble of which Sir Francis Chantrey pro- 
nounced to be worth three hundred guineas. 



In those days Cremome, with its tapering 
poplars and drooping willows, was the quietest, 
prettiest place in Chelsea, and we were therefore 
often sent to walk there with our nursemaid : 
sometimes getting a glimpse of royalty, when the 
old queen and the princesses came to spend a 
quiet hour with Lady Cremome, the grand- 
daughter of William Penn. Afterwards, our 
perambulations extended, on fine days, to Lady 
Ponsonby's in one direction, and Lady Lonsdale's 
in another. Thence I derived almost all my ideas 
of country for many years. Yet the path to Lady 
Ponsonby's could hardly be called a country lane^ 
being closely bcTimded by a hedge and park-paling 
which we were not tall enough to look over. 
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though we could hear the melancholy cry of pea- 
cocks within the grounds^ which . I therefore in- 
vested with many imaginary charms of terrace 
and parterre^ copse and glade. 

As for Lady Lonsdale's^ it was a dusty walk 
almost all the way^ on hot summer evenings^ tiU 
we reached the '^ Hand and Flower," where a 
certain fine Gueldres rose tossed high its snowy 
balls ; and then we turned down a lane, overhung 
in a wild, neglected sort of way, with trees behind 
park-palings, till we came quite down to the 
banks of the Thames, and close to the side of 
a large old house, much shut in, which had 
to me something quaint, uncommon, and in- 
teresting about it. And a man coming out of 
the stables, the first time we found our way 
there, told my dear father the house was Lady 
Lonsdale's. 

But the great treat of all was to go up the 
river — "the silent highway,'' then sacred to 
Oxford and Westminster rowers, and to the City 
companies' gay barges, with the Coldstreams' 
band on board, and perhaps a royal duke, encom- 
passed by a swarm of little wherries and fannies, 

k2 
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full of pleasure-parties, hovering round them like 
minnows round a whale, or porpoises and dolphins 
round a mighty man-of-war. How mellowly the 
wind instruments sounded over the water ! How 
charmingly the scene varied at every turn of the 
sinuous river ! How delicious was the cold lamb 
eaten in our little boat, under the drooping foliage 
of the Duke of Buccleugh's grounds, at Rich- 
mond ! And how soft and fresh the evening air, 
as we returned to Chelsea, just at the close of one 
of the longest days ! — now slowly passing a boat 
containing an accomplished madrigal party, now 
dropping past some villa-cottage, whence came 
the sounds of a harp rarely touched by an unseen 
hand. 

In 1816 we moved from our small house into 
a much larger one at the foot of Battersea Bridge. 
It was an old-fashioned spacious residence, in- 
tended for much more opulent people, with a lofty 
square hall, noble staircase, large bow-windowed 
dining and drawing-rooms, a library, billiard- 
room, &c., and commanding a charming view of 
the turn of the river. The previous inhabitants 
had left behind them as lumber not worth re- 
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moving^ a few old pamtings and a plaster cast of 
Bacchus and Atalanta. I speak of these things 
because I am sure they helped to educate me. 
Some of the pictures were worthless ; but there 
were two which, from neglect, were covered with 
cracks as minute as the network of a cobweb, but 
which, when washed and oiled, and viewed at 
proper distance, came out in fiill beauty. One of 
them was a fruit-piece, with a few flowers and 
insects. There was not a hard line or gaudy 
colour in it, any more than there is in a ripe 
peach; nor was it finished up with obtrusive 
labour, but the fruit looked like fruit itself, 
and there was a drop of water painted on one 
of the leaves, which my mother thought she 
had left there in washing it, and tried to wipe 
off. 

The other picture might have been a Ruysdael 
or a Hobbima, for anything I know — ^it certainly 
was of their school. It represented a wild heath, 
or common, with gravel-pits ; a woman washing 
her feet in a pool of water, and other figures 
scattered about. When I pored over this picture, 
as I often did, it was almost equal to taking a 
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rotmtrv walk, except in imparting Iieahli. I 
doubt if gmd cultiyation of the pamer of reoRza- 
tinn be h<wlthfQl. But it is yer^ desintble ihat 
gcKid tAAtr should direct the aelectian of its ob- 
jartiu AftcTWtcrdKy an artist seeing me nsing a 
pcmoil, advi«iod my mother not to give me fonnal 
dr«wiu|j» {ivr patterns^, bnt to set me to copy boxes, 
taUcm, ckairft, &c^ Had he said peaches, plums, 
tUatch, tJd Atumps of trees, I should not have 
turufd with disitaate from his adyioe, but I hated 
what wa» augular^ and wanted colour. 



Wo »pont six months of 1817 at Dulwich, which 
wa« Momcthing like real country; and as our 
cottage was small and dose, my mother and I 
uncd to spend nearly all our time in Sir Francis 
Bourgeois' gallery, or sitting with our books on 
some felled trees, just outside the college. I 
was just beginning to enjoy reading French 
without a dictionary, though I guessed many 
words. 

'' These are the true pictures after all,'' a good- 
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natured-looking old artist said one day^ as he met 
a whole company of us going into the gallery — 
mother, children, and nurse. And a faithful 
likeness of the infant the nurse carried was to be 
seen in Murillo's " Assumption of the Virgin,'' 
which then hung in the farthest room. Here we 
spent whole hours, for the gallery was then very 
little known, and we often had it quite to our- 
selves. H^re I made intimate acquaintance with 
Teniers and his wife, with footboy at their heels, 
taking a country stroll on a showery evening; 
with the lady in grey velvet and fawn-coloured 
satin, cheapening game of an old man at her heU* 
door ; with Rubens' mother, that stately, shrewd 
old lady in black velvet, with the blue veins so 
traceable in her transparent hands — what rever- 
ence and affection she inspired ! ^^ A lady playing 
on a keyed instrument" — I almost seemed to 
hear its jingling wires. What a contrast to 
Guercino's " St. Cecilia playing the Organ ! " 
Can there be such a thing as silent music? I 
think there may: those who are musical must 
be conscious of having often composed long 
pieces in their heads — of having carried on a 
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song of angels amid tlie jarring of wheels and 
hoofs : — 



fC 



Who cany music in their heart 
Through dusky hine and wrangling mart. 
Flying their daily task with busier feet. 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat."* 



'*^^Tlie Flight into Egypt," '^ Abraham receiving 
the Three Angek," ^' The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel," — ^these carried me back to a very dif- 
ferent golden age from that of the Greeks and 
Romans, wherein the gods came down in the 
likeness of men. '^ The Flight into Egypt," espe- 
cially, had something in it that to me was very 
pastoral and engaging. How pleasant to camp 
out, in that warm climate, out of reach of the 
enemy, sleeping nnder myrtle hedges, crossing 
limpid brooks, dining beneath the shade of oak 
and ilex I Joseph and Mary, methought, must 
have had a deUghtful time of it ; with only just so 
much sense of danger escaped as to sweeten the 
sense of heavenly protection. They saw not the 
phantom cross, borne by winged cherubs in sight 
ofthe Holy Child. 

♦ Keble. 
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I have written of these impressions before, and 
I only recall them because I wish to repeat my 
sense of the strength and permanence of early 
self-acquired lessons. I have no catalogue of 
these pictures, and many years have passed since 
I saw them, but how vividly I seem to see them 
still ! There was " A Town in Flames at Mid- 
night/^ by Sir Francis Bourgeois. Also a scene 
on the sea-shore, by some Dutch master, with 
men on horseback racing on the wet sand, and a 
man in the foregroimd, reclining and watching a 
distant ship. There were Murillo's Spanish boys, 
eating penny loaves and cheesecakes ; there was 
his Spanish flower-girl, with her Moorish turban, 
reminding one of the Zegris and Abencerrages. 
There was Guido's " St. John preaching in the 
Desert;'^ and that pale Judith, bearing the head 
of Holofemesj and David, the ruddy shepherd- 
boy, with the head of Goliath ; and Jacob in pro- 
found sleep at the foot of that mystic ladder — 
'^ angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of Man!'' 

Though I remember no more of the words then 
spoken by my mother &om time to time than of 
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that year's showers and sunshine^ is it not clear 
how such casual lessonings — ''here a little and 
there a little '^ — ^might sink into a young impres- 
sible mind like seed-corn into ground softened 
with spring rain? Indeed^ accidental teachings 
that which springs from the moment, and which 
was the chief of what I had, is often the most 
effectual, without superseding other teaching. 
From thence we go on of ourselves, or think we 
do, whereby the pleasure is greater, the motive 
stronger. 



About the time I am speaking of, and for full 
the next ten years, a very pleasant little society 
was established among a dozen quiet, respectable 
families, known among themselves as '' The Chel- 
sea Literary Society,'^ though a very smaU portion 
indeed of Chelsea had any knowledge of its exist- 
ence. Twelve gentlemen and their wives used to 
meet once a month at one another's houses in 
rotation ; and after an hour devoted to tea and 
general conversation, the gentlemen withdrew to 
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a table a little apart from the ladies and their 
fancy work, and the secretary then led the way 
to business. I have their printed rules now 
before me. People would object now, perhaps, 
to Bide VI., which ran thus : — 

" The fine for keeping any book beyond the appointed time to be 
sixpence a-day ; and a fine of a shilling to be levied on every member 
who does not mark when he receives and sends away the book." 

People were less chary then, I think, of their 
shillings and sixpences than they are now, for 
there were generally a good many fines enforced, 
remonstrated against, and finally paid, amid peals 
of laughter. 

As these meetings dwell pleasantly in my 
memory, I will attempt a short sketch of one, 
merely premising that the books and events of 
the day alluded to will, of course, seem old- 
fashioned ; and also that though none of the com- 
pany were in more than moderately easy circum- 
stances, one or two of them were eminent authors 
and reviewers, four were the fathers of children 
who have made themselves known by their pens, 
one was a quaint old humourist, and one, greatly 
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beloved by the rest^ was an invalid^ and dealt 
gently with on the subject of fines. 

Scene. Brawing-room of Mr, Z., twelve ladiet diseovered yforhing 
and chatting in rather subdued voieei. Twelve gentlemen 
round a table, on which are writing materiale and a few booii. 

Sec. The money in hand is thirty shillings, 
including fines, which, with discount, will allow 
us thirty-five shillings' -worth of new books. 
Mr. S., I will trouble you for one and six- 
pence, three days' fine for '^ Tully's Residence in 
TripoU.'' 

Mrs. S. {at the ladies' table) to Mrs. G. That 
was my fault — ^I just overlooked it. 

Sec. Dr. M., a shilling, if you please, for non- 
attendance at our last meeting. 

Dr. M. With pleasure — I was in Scotland. 
Mr. G., my praise is very little worth having, I 
know, but I can't help expressing the pleasure 
your last novel has given me — 

Mr. G. Very happy, sir, I'm sure — 

Mr. X. By-the-by, Lord L. told me that the 
king pronoimces your sketch of George III. to be 
the best likeness of his father yet taken. 
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{Mr. G. says nothing, and looks weary.) 

Dr. M. O yes I and that Scotch maid-servant^ 
too^ with her scraps of Virgil and Homer. Capital ! 
capital ! 

Mr. X. She's just the vera life. 

Sec. Has any one a new book to propose f 

Mr. M^ Lord Byron's new poem. 

Sec. Come, Mr. G., you can lend us that — I 
saw it on your table. 

Mr. G. No, no ; it's a presentation copy, and 
has my lord's autograph; but I'll lend ye 
'^ Peter's Letters," with twice the reading in 
it! 

Mr. W. What I the letters reviewed in Blacks 
wood? 

Mr. X. Oh, that was all a humbug of young 
Lockhart's 1 He wrote a mock review of a book 
that did not exist — called it the second edition, 
too, saucy fellow I and then, finding his sham 
extracts took, he set to work and wrote the real 
book. The lad's clever enough. 

Mr. W, Of all the queer books I ever came 
across, that which I have just received on the 
Millennium — 
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Mr. R. (aside to him.) Hush^ husli I — ^author 
present. 

Mr. W. {very deaf.) Author's present? But 
are we bound to say that all the presents we get 

from authors — 

Mr. R. {aside.) Hush^ hush! Man next me 
wrote it. 

Mr. W. Hey? Hoi humph! Ay, ay. Ah! 
my book's coming out some of these days. What 
a noise it will make 1 It will astonish you all ! 

Mr. Q. Yes, yes, you'll cut us all out, Mr. W. 

Mr. E. I propose having Carlyle's " Life of 
Schiller," five shillings. 

Sec. Well worth it. I've read and can recom- 
mend it to you all. It is most charmingly written 
— ^the style is plain, forcible, and purely English. 
He is a promising writer. 

Mr. W. Are promises always performed, Mr. 

Secretary ? 

Sec. Well, sir, time will show us whether Mr. 
Carlyle performs his. 

Mr. W. I've something to tell you all. It 's a 
dead secret. Who do you think is the author of 
" Waverley ? " Two old ladies I 
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Mr.M. Ho! ho! ho! 

Mr. E, Whoever the author may be, Mr. Scott 
must look to his laurels. 

Mr. G. Perhaps not. 

Dr. M. {eagerly.) You think, then — ^perhaps 
you know — 

Mr. F. Mr. G., are we not Goths, do you think, 
wholly to exclude fiction f 

Mr. G. Nay, my lips are sealed. 

Mr. F. You are very good-natured and lend us 
your own tales, but I do think we might make an 
exception in favour of the Waverley novels. 

Sec. What, when we can get them fresh for 
siKpence a volume ? Oh, no ! Who would wait 
for them in rotation? 

Mr. X. I propose Phillips's ^' Pomarium,'' and 
'^ Essays written during the Intervals of Busi- 
ness.^' The latter are fall of select thoughts. 
Thirty shillings the two. 

Sec. Come, that wiU swamp us. Gentlemen, 
show hands. Carried. Ten o'clock. We will now 
adjourn to the ladies. 

It is rather melancholy to invoke, even thus 
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feebly, the shades of the dead, for I believe there 
is hardly more than one of that little coterie now 
surviving. A great deal of friendliness and cor- 
diality existed among them, and it was im- 
doubtedly fostered by these unostentatious, inex- 
pensive little meetings. A man had but to change 
his shoes, take his hat, offer his arm to his wife, 
and step in to his neighbour's, to find a well- 
lighted, well-warmed room, good tea and hot 
muffins, and two dozen cheerful people awaiting 
him. The ladies wore their afternoon dresses, 
talked over their mutual affairs, had a little gene- 
ral conversation when the gentlemen joined them, 
and returned home at their usual hour of retiring 
for the night, enlivened, stirred up, their hearts 
warmed with goodwill to their neighbours, and 
with how little cost and how little trouble ! Card- 
plajring was then in vogue, but here no card- 
plajring was wanted. * * ♦ 

^^^ ^v^ ^W^ ^^^ ^^n ^%^ 



THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER THE FIRST, 

OF RUSSIA. 

{Abridged from Dr. PinkeHotCt " Russia.'*) 

That the character of the late Emperor Alexander 
should be still an enigma with many, is the less to 
be wondered at when the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed, taken in connection with 

his enlightened Christian principles, are duly 
considered. The voice of truth, however, will 
gradually remove all doubts respecting the sin- 
cerity of a monarch who, during the latter part 
of his reign, wa« in many respects an ornament to 
the Christian name. 

Condescension of manners, genuine kindness of 
heart, a natural fear of acting or deciding wrong, 
a strong sense of his responsibility as a sovereign 
to God, a consciousness of his own imperfections 
as a man, united, nevertheless, to a capacious 
mind^ well-cultivated, and possessing a strong 
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turn for mathematical accuracy — a boundless 
desire to promote the good of his subjects^ and a 
sincere desire to relieve the distressed^ strong 
religious impressions, extensive knowledge of 
mankind, and a proneness, as a result of this 
knowledge, to distrust them; — these seem to have 
been the leading features of his character. 

The Princess Sophia Mestchersky enjoyed his 
intimate friendship for many years; his death 
was a severe stroke to her ; she frequently dwelt 
upon it to me in her letters ; and as his religious 
character is but partially known to the world, I 
take the liberty of here introducing some extracts 
from her communications, which, no doubt, will 
be read with pleasure. 

From Princess Sophia MestchersJey to Dr. Pinlcerton. 

'^ . . . . View the Emperor Alexander, sovereign 
of an immense empire, fall of the fire of youth, 
and ambitious of the glory of this world ! He 
neglects, he misunderstands the source of all his 
blessings; and, trusting to an arm of flesh, 
beholds victory and triumph before him; for- 
getting that ' no king is saved by the multitude 
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of an host — a mighty man is not delivered by 
much strength/ Buonaparte^ like a thunderbolt, 
smites his troops in all quarters ; and in a short 
time the emperor beholds his empire devastated, 
his ancient capital delivered to the flames^ his 
troops and people scattered and without supplies. 

^^In this state of distress the Lord still sup- 
ported him, but without as yet revealing Himself 
to him : He inspired him with courage and firm- 
ness ; then drew nearer ; and at length darted on 
his soul a ray of divine grace by the following 
means. 

^^ One day, somewhere about the middle of the 
year 1812, the emperor, about to leave St. Peters- 
burg, and having already taken leave of his 
family, was seated alone in his cabinet, arranging 
some affairs before his departure. All at once he 
beheld a female enter, whom at first he did not 
recognise, there being little light in the room. 
Astonished at this apparition — ^for never was a 
woman permitted to enter his cabinet without 
leave — ^he, however, arose, went to meet her, and 
perceived it to be the Countess Tolstoy, who, 
excusing herself for the liberty she had taken, 

L 2 
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wished him a happy journey^ at the same time 
presenting him with a paper. 

" The emperor, at all times condescending^ and 
sensible of the least proof of attachment, thanked 
her and bade her adieu. Supposing the paper to 
be a petition of some sort, he put it in his pocket 
and resumed his employment. Soon after he 
took his departure, without thinking any more 
about it. 

^'At the first night's quarters, fatigued with 
cares and alone, he wished to ease his thoughts by 
turning them to some specific object; he drew 
the paper from his pocket, opened it, and, to his 
surprise, saw that it contained the ninety-first 
Psalm. He read it with pleasure, and its divine 
contents calmed his troubled spirit; the thought 
involuntary arose, ^ Oh that these words were 
applicable to me ! ' 

" A considerable time after this he found him- 
self at Moscow, in one of the most critical periods 
of his life. Alone in a cabinet, he was arrang- 
ing some books, when one of them, De Sacy's 
Version of the Bible, fell down. In falling, it 
opened ; and the emperor, taking it up, happened 
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to cast his eye upon tlie page^ and again beheld 
the psalm which had previously comforted him ! 
This time the language of his heart was, ' Speak, 
Lord ! thy servant heareth/ He read, applied 
what he read, and found every word applicable to 
himself. Ever afterwards he carried this psalm 
about him, learned it by heart, and recited it, 
morning and evening, at his devotions.* 

'^ He spoke thus of the change it wrought. 
^ I felt myself,' said he, 'like a child! Experience 
had taught me my insufllciency ; faith now made 
me commit myself entirely to Him who had spoken 
to me in this psalm, and inspired me with a security 
and force altogether new to me. At every fresh 
difficulty to be overcome, every decision to be 
taken, or question to be solved, I went, if I had 
an opportunity, and threw myself at the feet of my 
Father which is in heaven — or, collecting myself 

* After his death his valet stated that the emperor always carried 
a paper aboat him which he prohibited his attendants from toaching, 
otherwise than by transferring it from one coat pocket to another 
when he changed his uniform. They concladed it to be something 
of state importance. On opening it, at his death, and finding it to be 
the ninety-first Psalm, they sent it to the empress dowager, who had 
it put into his cofi^. 
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for a few moments, cried to Him from the bottom 
of my heart. In this way all was smoothed, 
decided, and marvellouslj executed : aU difficul- 
ties fled before the Lord, who marched before me. 
Without ceasing I read His word. I remember 
that one day, as I was entering a small town on 
the frontiers of France, the name of which I have 
forgotten, sitting in my calash, I was reading in 
the New Testament about the eunuch of Queen 
Candace reading the prophet Isaiah, and desiring 
some one to explain to him what he read. I 
thought. Oh that God would also send me some 
one, to help me rightly to understand His holy 
will I And, at the very time I was desiring this 
in my heart, Madame Erudner sent, desiring to 
see me. For a short time I believed it was she 
whom God intended to employ for this purpose; 
but very soon I perceived that this light was 
nothing more than an ignis fatuus,' These are 
his own words. 

" And truly it was the will of God that none but 
Himself should instruct and guide this soul of 
His own choice — ^this heart open to His love. 
And I must say I have often been astonished at 
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his enlightieiied faith^ his deep knowledge^ drawn 
purely firom the Holy Scriptures, his humility and 
childlike simplicity. 

'^ Whence had he this Divine knowledge ? We 
know all those who surrounded him, but I am 
bold to say there was not pne who had reached 
his spiritual stature. His noble and tender spirit 
soon felt the chilling influence of his court ; and 
he spoke no more of religion, or of the state of 
his soul, except to the very few whom he knew to 
be of the same mind with himself. 

" The last two years of his life were years of 
suffering. Anxious not to alarm his relatives and 
friends, he allowed his health to be silently under* 
mined by evils which he did not oppose till he was 
forced to do so in order not to fall an immediate 
sacrifice to them. He also suffered exceedingly on 
account of the incurable disease of the empress, 
whom he seldom quitted during her sickness; 
attending her as if she had been a favourite child, 
watching her, and administering her medicines 
himself; first tasting whatever was given. 

''At length, oppressed with the cafes of his 
immense empire, his existence was no more for 
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tliis world. Exercises of piety and beneficence 
were his only remaining comforts. And did the 
Enemy seek to poison this last source of his 
pleasure ? Yes, the Lord permitted him severely 
to try His faithful servant, even in all the recesses 
of his heart; and when it was made manifest 
that he had kept the faith, then he finished his 
course, and went to receive that crown which is 

reserved for all who love His appearing 

He died in peace, after two of the happiest months 
he was permitted to pass in this world; and his 
last words, after having received the Communion, 
were — ^ I have never felt so happy ! ' 

^' How often have I witnessed Alexander's tears 
when enumerating the past sins of his youth .... 
and how often have I seen the promise of consola- 
tion verified in his experience ! — a heavenly smile 
of hope always beamed through the tears, like the 
rays of the sun piercing the thin cloud which, in 
its passage, had for a moment obstructed his 
shining !'' 

It is frequently asked, says Dr. Pinkerton, 
^^what has Alexander done for Russia ?'' He 
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extended its boundaries^ adding to it Finland^ 
Georgia^ and Bessarabia. He invited into his 
dominions many thousand German colonists. He 
reformed and extended the course of public educa- 
tion. He encouraged navigation^ agriculture, the 
sciences, and the arts. He emancipated the serfs 
of Esthonia and Courland. He abolished torture, 
nose-slitting, and branding the face. He im- 
proved prison discipline, encouraged philanthropic 
societies, &c. Lastly, though not least, he en- 
couraged the foundation and the labours of Bible 
societies throughout his dominions. 

Princess Mestchersky says, ^^Was it not his 
gentleness which captivated all hearts ? During 
his twenty-five years^ reign no person was ever 
pimished in his anger. Even those who had 
merited his resentment he punished only by with- 
drawing his countenance from them, and even 
then how much pain did it cost him I" 
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The notaries of tlie goddess Feronia^ who presided 
over the woods and groves^ were said to possess 
the power of walking, unharmed, over burning 
coals. I have always supposed this to imply that 
the worshippers of nature in her calm and shel- 
tered retreats may encounter unhurt the fiery 
ordeal of the world. No finer example that they 
are indeed endued with this power needs to be 
given than the author of ^^ Sylva.'' We find him 
equally at home whether directing the woodman^s 
axe, deciding the spiritual difiELculties of Margaret 
Blagge, drawing Grinling Gibbons into the sun-r 
light of royal notice, or looking on, a reflecting, 
but not cynical, observer at a court masque, ^' en- 
acted by the shineing beautyes of the time.^' He 
had tasted and proved many sources of pleasure, 
and knew that he who exchanges the worship of 
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nature and high and virtuons art for emulation 
and competition^ likewise forsakes their sweet and 
powerful influences^ their refuges from care, and 
resting-places for tired thought, for aims that 
make failure terrible, and taint the joys of success. 
In this little marble-lined aisle of Wotton 
Church, where the Evelyns rest in peace, the 
epitomes of their lives are read on their tombs. 
Here are grotesque effigies of George Evelyn, his 
two wives, and his twenty-four children, ranged 
according to their respective heights, ^^ small by 
degrees, and beautifully less." Here lies Ellen, 
the mother of John Evelyn, ^' who left her name 
as a monument of her perfections, and her per- 
fections as a precedent for imitation.'^ Her life 
was clouded by religious melancholy ; her death, 
though hastened by excessive grief for the loss of 
her eldest daughter, afforded a beautiful example 
of Christian composure. The fine mater dolorosa 
head in the niche represents that lamented 
daughter mourning over her chUd, who is sculp- 
tured below : — 

" Here sleepes my babe in silence ; Heaven's her rest. 
For God takes soonest those He loveth best." 
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She was married at eighteen to a Mr. Darcy, 
whom Evelyn emphatically calls ^^the worst of 
men/^ and only lived two years afterwards, there- 
by hastening the death of that mother whose life 
had been embittered by her domestic affictions. 
In a few years, the death of old Mr. Evelyn 
succeeded. 

^^ It was a sad and lugubrious beginning of the 
year," writes his son, ^^when, on the 2nd of 
January (1641), we at night followed the mourn- 
ing-hearse to Wotton ; when, after a sermon and 
fanebral oration by the minister, my father was 
interred near his formerly erected monuihent, and 
mingled with the ashes of our mother, his dear 
wife." This was the stately old gentleman who, 
when sheriff for Surrey and Sussex, was attended 
by one hundred and sixteen servants in green 
satin doublets, and by a large retinue of gentry 
in the same habit, who took that occasion of 
testifying their respect for his family and person. 
He was ^^ of solid discourse, affable, humble, and 
in nothing affected : of a thriving, neate, solid, 
and methodicall genius, discreetly severe, yet 
liberal on all occasions." 
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In the centre of the aisle stands a coffin-shaped 
sarcophagus of pure white marble^ inclosing the 
remains of the author of " Sylva/' and inscribed^ 
at his own desire, with the declaration that, ^^All 
is vanity which is not ?ionest, and there is no solid 
vnsdom but in real piety/' And, at a few paces' 
distance, is a similar tomb of white marble, con- 
taining all that was mortal of Mary, his beloved 
wife, who was, in accordance with her expressed 
wish, buried as near him as possible. This sarco- 
phagus is merely closed by having a solid sheet of 
white marble laid upon it. This has been lifted 
off, and the form that John Evelyn loved best, 
wrapped in its leaden shroud, has been looked 
upon by curious eyes. Not such are mine. A 
reverential hand would not even withdraw the 
screen from beloved eyes in sleep, though it were 
but a muslin curtain. The day w.ill come when 
an angel shall roll away the stone from the 
sepulchre. 

The stranger should pause for a minute in the 
noble church-porch, with its three glazed windows 
and its hospitable fire-place. It was here that 
Evelyn, when, according to his own account, an 
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idle little urcliin, conned liis primer under the 
eye of a village dominie ; and when that eye was 
turned from him, we may fancy him kicking his 
heels on that stone bench, and looking wistfully 
through the open door at the squirrels running 
up the old churchyard trees. Learning did not 
come kindly to him, as it afterwards did to his 
wondrous son ; it could never be said of him that 
he had ^^ a passion for Greek.^' On the contrary, 
the wily little fellow preferred spending months 
together at his grandmother^s, and wrought upon 
his father to desist from sending him to Eton, 
because of the hard discipline. He was entered a 
gentleman commoner at Baliol in 1637, and, on 
the breaking out of the civil war, obtained the 
king's leave to travel, and roamed over Europe, 
seeing everything that was worthy of note, and 
improving his mind in a very agreeable manner. 
Few passages in his tour read more pleasantly 
than its conclusion, when he and a party of 
lively companions, including the poet Waller, 
took boat at Geneva and rowed themselves down 
the Bhdne, sometimes landing and ^^ footing it '* 
through pleasant lanes and meadows, sometimes 
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shooting at fowls and other birds^ sometimes 
playing at cards^ while others sang or composed 
verses. Cards were^ at that day^ the common 
refuge £rom idleness : we find even Margaret 
Blagge spending four hours daily at the card- 
table^ and often by daylight. 

On arriving at Paris, where he studied hard to 
make up for lost time, the measures taken to 
apprehend a dishonest servant brought Evelyn 
into communication with Sir Richard Browne, 
King Charles's resident, with whose family he 
soon contracted a close intimacy. This led to his 
marriage with Sir Richard's daughter, a girl 
under thirteen years of age, who remained in the 
care of her parents while he returned to England, 
after an absence of four years. He presented 
himself to Charles I., whom he acquainted with 
^^ several things he had in charge'' (probably ver- 
bally committed to him by Sir Richard), and then 
returned to his chambers in the Middle Temple. 
When his wife attained her eighteenth year, she 
was brought to him by her mother, and they 
thenceforth resided at Say's Court, near Deptford, 
where Evelyn chiefly divided his time between 
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Hterary compositioii and ornamental gardening. 
Witliont intermeddling in tlie national conten- 
tions after '' iinkingship was proclaimed/^ he 
persevered with moral courage in holding the 
even tenor of his way, adhering to the Church of 
England, the public services of which had for 
some years been prohibited, and causing his 
children to be baptized in his own library, ac- 
cording to the rubric, by a sequestered divine. 
On Christmas-day, 1657, he went as usual to 
London, to attend the private celebration of 
divine service, and was in the act of receiving 
the sacrament, when a body of Cromwell^s soldiers 
burst into the chapel and surrounded the commu- 
nicants. They levelled their muskets at them as 
the little band of resolute Christians one by one 
approached the altar, and as soon as the service 
was over, they carried some of them away, and 
imprisoned the rest in the house. In the after- 
noon. Colonel Whaley examined the prisoners 
separately, and committed several to prison, but 
Evelyn, after being much threatened, was re- 
leased. It is not very surprising to find him 
afterwards rejoicing in ^^the glorious Bestora- 
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tion/' whicli he compares to the ''return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian .captivity/' We find 
him receiving scientific honours and official ap- 
pointments^ and treated with flattering distinction 
at court. But he soon became painfully aware of 
the profligacy around him^ and though he did not 
entirely abandon scenes of fashionable entertain- 
ment^ he visited them as an acute observer rather 
than as an amused participator. Public business^ 
scientific and literary occupation^ and Christian 
self-discipline^ filled up the years of an unusually 
long life; and, in his seventy-fourth year, he 
removed with his family to Wotton, intending to 
end his days under his brother's roof. Five 
years were happily spent together by these affec- 
tionate relatives, at the end of which time, on 
the death of his brother, Evelyn succeeded to the 
estate. 

After repairing the mansion and several houses 
of the tenantry, and solemnly reviewing the events 
of his past life, Evelyn now resigned himself to 
the peaceful enjoyment of — 

" All tliat should aeeompany old age, 
A% honour, love, obedience, troops of friends :" 

M 
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and, preserving his &culties unimpaired to the 
last, made the closing entry in his journal within 
the week oi his death. 

Walpole has justly observed of Evelyn, ^^ His 
Ufe, which was extended to eighty-six years, was 
a course of inquiry, study, curiosity, instruction, 
and benevolence. The works of the Creator, and 
the minute labours of the creature, were all objects 
of his pursuit. He unfolded the perfection of the 
one, and assisted the imperfection of the other. 
He adored from examination ; was a courtier that 
flattered, only by informing his prince, and by 
pointing out what was worthy for him to counten- 
ance; and really was the ^ neighbour^ of the 
Gospel, for there was no man that might not have 
been the better for him.^' 

We can ill afford to forget such an example as. 
this. Do landholders of Evelyn^s class come 
under the condemnation, '^Woe unto you, ye 
rich, for ye have received your consolation?^' 
No, for they possess true poverty of spirit, which 
is as remote from being poor-spirited as humility 
is from humiliation. They are accustomed to 
consider, not whether the poor have a right, but 
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that God has a right to demand that they should 
give liberally of their abundance. 

In a household like that at Say's Courts a 
young woman mighty like Mary Evelyn, acquire 
many languages and excel in many arts^ and yet 
be like — 

" A yiolet, by a mossy ston« 
Half hidden from the eye." 

Her mother might, like Mrs. Evelyn, design 
frontispieces for her husband's books, and copy 
Baffaelle's Madonnas, yet be acquainted with the 
secrets of the still-room and store-closet — might 
be an authoritative, yet affectionate parent, a 
benignant neighbour, and an earnest Christian. 
A child might be, like Richard Evelyn, a remark- 
able instance of precocity, yet humble, sweet- 
tempered, and subject to his parents. 

We now set our houses on hills, where they 
may be seen all the country round. In Evelyn's 
time, they built them in sheltered hollows, where 
you came upon their modest retirements in 
pleased surprise, as we now approach Wotton. 
Prom the rising ground on the left, behind the 
mansion, and from under the sweeping branches 

M 2 
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of the almost savage forest trees, let us look down 
on the antique red-brick gables, jutting chimneys, 
and bay-windows, in their picturesque intricacy 
of outline, overlooking the old " pleasance,'^ with 
its rainbow flower-plots, the sparkling fountain 
throwing up its silver column in the sun, the 
pillared alcove, relieved by the dark green back- 
ground, and the velvet terraces lessening in the 
perspective till lost in the high woods : and then, 
while listening to the incessant ripple of the 
cascades and plashing of the fountain, that speak 
of life and light, and everything the most remote 
from lonesomeness, let us say whether Evelyn 
knew not how to plan, plant, and decorate a 
characteristic English home. 

It is long since I was within the house — it was 
before the old wing was burnt down, which con- 
trasted so quaintly with the more modem front. 
I have dim memories of matted passages and 
comfortable housekeepers^ rooms, and beautiful 
pictures in odd comers, and a library smaller than 
one should suppose would have contented Evelyn, 
and a drawing-room furnished in a modem style 
that has since become old-fashioned, hung round 
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with fine Sir Peter Lelys on a paper of warm 
fawn-coloured flock, with gold moulding. 

We had heard nothing, then, of Mrs. Godol- 
phin, therefore sought her not out among " je 
shineing beautyes of the time;'^ but we were 
familiar with those old lines of Sir Henry 
Wotton : — 

** AbuaeA mortals ! did yoa know 
Where joy, heart's ease, and comfort grow, 

Yoa 'd scorn proud towers. 

And seek them in these bowers. 
Where winds perhaps sometimes our woods may shake. 
Bat blastering care can never tempest make. 

Nor murmars e'er come nigh us. 

Save of foantaius that glide by ns." 

'^ Sylva ^^ is the leisure- work of a sage, to be 
read by sages at their leisure. ^' It is remark- 
able,^^ says its author, " that after all that wise 
Solomon had said, that ^ all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit,^ among so many particulars as 
he reckons up, he should be altogether silent 
concerning htisbandry ; as doubtless considering 
it the most useful, innocent, and laudable em- 
ployment of our life, requiring those who culti- 
vate it to live in the country, remote from city 
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luxury^ and from temptation to the vices ha 
condemns/^ 

Again^ " If I have upon any occasion presumed 
to say anything concerning the medicinal pro- 
perties of trees, it has been modestly and frugally, 
and with chief, if not sole, respect to the poor 
woodman — ^whom none, I presume, wiU envy — 
that, living far from the phisitian, he should, in 
case of necessity, consult the reverend Druid his 
oak, and his elm, birch, or elder, for a short 
breath, a green wound, or a sore leg : — casualties 
incident to his hard labour/^ 

Hear him concerning the longevity of the 
sycamore : — '^ That the sycamore is a long-lived 
tree may be seen from what St. Hierom says^ 
who lived in the fourth century after Christ, 
namely, ^ that he saw the sycamore which Zac- 
cheus climbed up to see our Saviour ride in 
triumph to Jerusalem.* ^^ 

^^ But, after all,'^ says Evelyn, looking round 
him, perhaps, from that garden alcove, ^^let us 
not dwell here too long, whilst the inferences to 
be derived from these tempting and temporary 
objects prompt us to raise our contemplations a 
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little on objects yet more worthy our noblest 
speculations and all our pains and curiosity^ 
representing that happy state above^ namely^ the 
celestial paradise. Let us^ I say^ suspend our 
admiration of these terrestrial gaieties^ which are 
of so short a continuance^ and raise our thoughts 
from being too deeply immersed and rooted in 
them^ aspiring after those supernal^ more lasting 
and glorious abodes^ where all the trees are trees 
of life^ all the flowers amaranths^ all the plants 
perennial^ and where those who desire knowledge 
may fully satiate themselves^ and taste freely of 
that fruit which cost the first gardener and pos- 
terity so dear/^ * 

♦ Sylra— " Oft the Horn-Uam." 
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A GOOD while ago, in those old days when men's 
minds were much divided between diflFerent ways 
of thinking, and their thoughts were perplexed 
as to whether this thing were true and that were 
not, this thing essential and that not — there 
lived a poor, simple, well-meaning but unlearned 
fellow named Fabian. He had married a very 
pretty young girl, who thought him perfection 
in everything; they were married in the old» 
fashioned way by an old-fashioned parson; and, 
though they were poor, they were as happy as 
the day is long when it is longest. Now, though 
it seemed that their happiness could not be in- 
creased, yet it certainly was so in the course 
of a year or so by the birth of a very sweet 
little boy. Meanwhile Fabian had been thrown, 
by the nature of his occupation, in the way of 
hearing somewhat, though not much, of the 
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party disputes of the day ; and though he did 
not understand the premisses of the arguments^ 
nor even the terms in which they were couched^ 
he began to perplex his noddle about sundry 
questions of right and wrong. 

" It seems,^' mused he, ^' that we are in a very 
benighted state. Many decided cases of fraud 
and imposture have clearly come out ; the priests 
have led us by the nose, and made merchandize 
of our ignorance. Some holy and learned men, 
with much danger and obloquy to themselves, 
have exposed the abuses of the old system, and 
are pulling down the old structure as fast as they 
can, in order to re-build it better : or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, they are clearing away the 
outworks which have been suffered to encrust it, 
in order to let us have the original building in all 
its beauty and simplicity. Who will say to them 
^thus far shalt thou go, and no farther?* Will 
they stop short at the right moment? That^s 
one of the things I want to know. If, indeed, 
I could read, and had a Bible, I dare say I might 
gain some knowledge about it; but as matters 
stand, I am much at a loss. I am shaken in my 
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faith in my old teachers^ and out of reach of any 

better ones. It certainly appears that sundry 

things my forefathers blindly received have no 

warrant in Scripture : I learnt that much from 

an itinerant preacher I had the luck to hear 

last market-day ; but then^ if they are not to 

be received, what is? For instance, there are 

certain things called sacraments — Seven, I was 

originally taught to believe ; but some of these 

are roundly denied and disproved. Well then, 

is there any good in any of them? Our new 

teachers abide by two. Unlearned as I am, 

there is a text I have heard which sticks by me, 

'This do in remembrance of me.^ As long as 

those words remain recognised, therefore, for the 

words of our Saviour, we are clearly summoned 

to his table to receive the bread and wine as 

types of his flesh and blood, and in memory of 

his sufferings and death for us poor miserable 

sinners. But, baptism? How stands that? / 

was baptized^ and so was Agnes, while we were 

little infants ; but, from what I can gather, our 

Lord only enjoined it on grown people. Nay, 

my puzzle is, did he enjoin it at all? If I had 
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a Bible^ and could read^ I should know; but 
while one says No and another says Yes^ what 
am I to believe? May it not; be^ along with 
sundry other observances now exploded^ a mere 
form?'^ 

While Fabian thus mused in his mind^ of 
course his child remained unbaptized^ in spite 
of the gentle remonstrances of Agnes^ who being 
less of a scholar than her husband^ was unable 
to help him out of his difficulty. It so happened 
that on the following market-day^ a reformer 
again preached in the market-place^ and though 
his subject was not that which occasioned 
Fabian^s perplexity^ it led him on his return 
homewards^ to converse by the way with a 
neighbour who was a little more learned thaa 
himself. 

"Although I have not a Bible/^ said this 
latter^ " I can assure you that the words are in 
it on which your doubts in the first instaace 
depend: because I read them with my own 
eyes in a copy of the New Testament that 
belonged to another. The words were spoken 
by our Saviour after his resurrection^ and just 
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before his ascetudoii, to his disciplesj and these 
are they : ' Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.' " 

" He does not say," interrupted Fabian, " he 
that is not baptized shall be danmed." 

"He docs not," returned his neighbour, "for 
our Lord is merciful, and knows there are cases 
in which it is even impossible that baptism 
should be administered. But when he annexes 
such an important promise to its believing fulfil- 
ment, and when it was the very last injunction 
he gave us as a legacy before he ascended to 
heaven, can any man in his right senses, think 
you, neglect it? Why, suppose he had bidden 
us do some great thing, would we not have done 
it? How much rather, then, when he only says, 
' Wash and be clean.' " 

" To grown men," objected Fabian. 
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"To all nations/^ rejoined his friend. "To 
all living people. Many children that well know 
right from wrong, die while they are young — 
why should we exclude them from the promise V 

" But why should a promise be annexed to a 
mere form ?^' 

"Listen to me, Fabian I It's not a mere 
form. It^s a covenant between two parties; 
and no matter to us how trivial, how worthless 
the benefit to the other party, if we have an 
equivalent, and if he admit it to be binding. Is 
a lease a mere form, even though we are only 
to pay a peppercorn rent ? A signature to a 
cheque is not a mere form ? nor a covenant 
between landlord and tenant; why, then, be- 
tween God and man V 

— It was not a mere form,^^ he continued, 
for the early Christians to burn or refuse to 
burn a handful of incense before the statue of 
Jupiter ; it showed what they were ; and ao their 
enemies knew well enough ! 

" — Suppose you were in a situation of great 
difficulty, and the Author of Evil were to come 
to you in a bodily form and say — ' I will release 
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now SO wondrous wise that a learned doctor* 
among ns who numbers his believers, asserts 
that there are three stages of the world corre- 
sponding with the three stages of human life, 
infancy, childhood, and manhood, and that we 
are now just at that point where the world is in 
the prime of manly perfection, and has put away 
childish toys and passions. It cannot be ex- 
pected, therefore, that we who are so very good 
and wise, should be capable of needing or 
benefiting by the humble teachings of Fabian's 
friend. Sure it is, however, that the worthy 
fellow, after reconsidering them all the way 
home, gladdened Agnes on re-entering the 
cottage, by telling her that their infant should 
be baptized the very next day. 

* Can his name be Temple ? 



CLAREMONT AND THE PRINCESS 

CHARLOTTE. 

" Daughter of cbiefo and monarehB I where art thou ? 
Fond hope of mai^ nationa, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less heloved head P 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy. 
Death hushed that pang for ever ; with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which filled the imperial isles so fall, it seemed to doy." 

Childe Harold, canto vr. 

It is more than twenty years ago that we ac- 
companied an invalid mother one fine autamn 
by easy stages to the Isle of Wight. Onr first 
halt was at the neat country inn of the Bear^ at 
Esher^ fifteen miles from town; and while one 
of ns remained with my dear mother in the 
quaint little inn parlour^ the others proceeded 
up a by-road to the left of the inn, bounded by 

N 
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mossy park-palings^ and overhung by fine trees, 
till we reached a lodge-gate surmounted by the 
royal arms. 

At the mention of a talismanic name ''the 
gates wide open flew,^^ and we proceeded up a 
carriage-road, winding through undulating turf 
cropped by sheep, till we came to the house. 

It is a substantial, light-brick mansion, with 
stone dressings, and a Grecian portico surmounted 
by the royal arms. A flight of about twenty 
steps led us to the entrance-door, where we soon 
obtained audience of the housekeeper, who took 
us over the first floor, which, comprises a square 
entrance-hall, grand staircase, and eight spacious 
apartments en suite. 

After duly admiring a fine cast of the Warwick 
vase in iron lined with copper, executed at Berlin, 
which occupies the centre of the hall, we entered 
the library, which contained fall-length portraits, 
by Dawe, of the Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold, also portraits of the princesses preceptor. 
Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, and her sub- 
preceptor. Dr. Short, 

''On this chair," said the housekeeper, with 
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a little sigh^ ''the princess laid her shawl the 
evening she returned from her last walk^ and her 
watch on that chimney-piece. She was tired^ 
and sat down directly she came in/^ 

We listened with reverence ; then followed her 

into the dining-room, where there was a fine 
cattle-piece by Loutherberg over the chimney- 
piece. Next we came to the gallery, fifty-eight 
feet by twenty-four, where were ftdl-length por- 
traits of the prince and princess, again by Dawe, 
who seems to have basked in the simshine of 
court patronage. There were also many other 
portraits, including those of George III. and 
Queen Charlotte, copied by Lawrence from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the princesses maternal grand- 
mother, the Duchess of Brunswick, the keen, 
caustic Frederick the Great,. &c., 8cc., and several 
cabinet pictures by the old masters, not of suflB- 
cient interest to retain a place in the memory. 
One of them the princess had herself bought at 
a picture-dealer^s in Oxford Street. Various 
busts, a statuette or two, and a few bronzes. 

Next came the breakfast-room, communicating 
with the room in which the princess died, and 

N 2 
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which, for twenty years afterwards, was locked 

up. In this room, if I remember right, the 

prince slept when the princess was confined ; and 

here he afterwards sl^t, when he became King 

of the Belgians, during his yearly visits to Clare- 

mont. Adjoining it are a small dressing-room 

and bath-room. 

Lastly, we came to the drawing-room, stored 
with ornaments and curiosities of all descriptions, 

including two Indian cabinets presented to the 

princess by the Marquis of Hastings; a superb 

porcelain table, adorned with highly-finished 

paintings of the interior of the Louvre, and 

presented to the prince by Charles X.j and a 

pretty polished table formed of the pebbles the 

princess had collected in her childhood at Wor* 

thing and Bognor, imbedded in cement. Here 

we were pleased to renew our acquaintance with 

Sir William Beechey^s charming portrait of the 

Duchess of Kent, sitting on a sofa, dressed in 

slight mourning, with the infant Princess Victcsria 

standing beside her, playing with the Duke of 

Kent's miniature, hanging round the widowed 

duchess's neck. 
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The housekeeper remarked that those of the 
household who could remember the Princess 

Charlotte, thought the Princess Victoria some- 
what resembled her, especially in her quickness 
and decision. Her royal highness was very fond 
of coming to Claremont, where King Leopold 
wished her to feel quite its mistress; and once, 
when, with the intention of doing her honour, 
new furniture was placed in the drawing-room, 
she exclaimed that she liked the old best, and 
begged it might be replaced. 

All this, scanty as it was, interested us in our 
future queen, who became our queen in reality 
the following year ; but being as yet only 

" The expectancy and rose of the fair state/' 

I must say we dwelt less on her than on the 
memory of one whose early promise, misfortunes, 
dhort-lived happiness, and premature death, had 
already consecrated the sleepy shades of Clare- 
mont ; and, as we returned through the park, we 
dropped into silence, during which I called up 
all the scattered anecdotes of her that my memory 
supplied. 
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I have often wondered that no little manual 
has ever appeared, short and simple enough to 
preserve her name among us. She was bom on 
the 7th of January, 1796; and the separation of 
her parents occurring soon afterwards, she was 
left in charge of her mother, the Princess of 
Wales, who took up her abode at Montague 
House, Blackheath. In a short time, however, 
the little princess was removed from her mother's 
care, and placed with Lady Elgin, at a neigh- 
bouring residence, only visiting the Princess of 
Wales once a week. 

Meantime her education was careftdly con- 
ducted. Hannah More, writing in 1799, from 
Fulham Palace, says : — ^^ I have been rather royal 
lately : on Monday I spent the morning at the 
pavilion at Hampton Court, with the Duchess 
of Gloucester ; and yesterday I passed the morn- 
ing with little Princess Charlotte, at Carlton 
House. She is the most sensible and genteel 
little creature you would wish to see. I saw 
Carlton House and gardens in company with the 
pretty princess, who had great delight in opening 
the drawers, uncovering the furniture, curtains. 
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lustres, fee, to show me. My visit was to Lady 
Elgin, who has been spending some days here. 
For the Bishop of London's entertainment and 
mine, the princess was made to exhibit all her 
learning and accomplishments; the first con- 
sisted in her repeating ^The little, busy bee/ 
the next in dancing very gracefully, and singing 
' God save the King,' which was really afifecting, 
all things considered, from her little voice. Her 
understanding is so forward, that they really 
might begin to teach her many things. It is 
perhaps the highest praise, after all, to say that 
she is exactly like the child of a private gentle- 
man, wild and natural, but sensible, lively, and 
civil.'' She delighted the Bishop of London 
(who told her that when she went to Southend 
she would be in his diocese) by dropping on her 
knees, and asking his blessing. 

Probably the terms on which her royal parents 
were living had caused her removal to Carlton 
House; but she stUl used to visit the Princess 
of Wales at Blackheath, and, as she drove along 
the Kent Boad, stood at the carriage window, 
kissing her pretty hand to passers-by, her beau- 
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tiM fair Hair falling in long heavy curls over Her 

shoulders. 

Unhappy the child of parents at variance ! 

Of course, the Princess Charlotte was soon old 
enough to know "the state of parties,'' for 

children are generally precocious observers of 
Quch matters, and she was a clever child. Un- 
able to decide the demerits of the case, her heart 
instinctively clung to her mother, who, wayward 
and flighty beyond belief, had a certain gay 
good-humour that probably attracted children. 
The Princess of Wales was not likely to attach 
her daughter to Queen Charlotte, by whom she 
was herself treated very coldly. In May, 1807, 
she claimed to be received at court, which was 
reluctantly granted; but the queen gave no token 
of being pleased to see her* On this occasion, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales met for the 
last time in their lives, and in the very 
centre of the apartment, observed of all. They 
bowed ; paused a moment or two, exchanged a 
few words heard by no one else, and then 
passed on; he, cold and stately, she ''half 
mirthful, half melancholy, as though she re- 
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joiced slie was there in spite of him, and yet 
regretted tliat her visit was not under happier 
auspices/^* 

As the Princess Charlotte grew np, she evinced 
traits, indeed, of self-will, caprice, and obstinacy ; 
but also of kindness, generosity, and a love of 
truth, candour, and rectitude. Her skin was 
white, but not transparent; there was little or 
no shade on her face, but her features were fine, 
and their expression noble. Her figure was 
rather large, but her feet small, and her handa 
and arms beautifully moulded. She had a slight 
hesitation in her speech, bnt her voice was flexible 
and very sweet, except when she laughed. 

As she advanced towards womanhood, her situa- 
tion became very painfiil. Her mother appealed 
to the Prince Regent in a letter which he twice 
returned unopened, and which she then inserted 
in the newspapers, remonstrating, among other 
things, against the restrictions placed on her in- 
tercourse with her daughter. The Prince Begent, 
offended at the publicity thus given to the letter, 

* Dr. Doran. 
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refused to allow any meeting between them at 
aU. But though an order in council might pre- 
vent their doing so under a roof, it could not 
provide against chance interviews in the open 
air, when their carriages n^^et. On one of these 
occasions, they drew up near the Serpentine 
River, leant from their carriage windows, and 
eagerly kissed one another. 

In 1814 the Prince of Orange came to Eng- 
land as the Princess Charlotte^s suitor. He 
failed to obtain her good graces; and as the 
Prince Regent attributed this to the secret in- 
fluence of the Princess of Wales, he quietly 
took measures for his daughter's removal from 
Warwick House to the still duller seclusion of 
Cranboume Lodge, in Windsor Forest. Accord- 
ingly, on the 16th of July, 1814, he repaired to 
Warwick House, accompanied by the new ladies 
in waiting whom he intended to place about the 
princess, and, leaving them in the ante-room, he 
entered the drawing-room in which she was. 
To her surprise and dismay, he announced that 
her attendants were dismissed, their substitutes 
were in the adjoining room, and she herself 
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must instantly prepare to accompany them to 
CranboTime Lodge. 

No sooner was lie gone than the princess^ 
hastily equipping herself, left the house, hastened 
to Cockspur Street, called a hackney-coach, and 
desired to be driven to the Princess of Wales's 
town house. Her putting a guinea into his hand, 
made the man (who was brother to my grand- 
father's coachman) suspect there was something 
unusual in his fare, and his suspicions were con- 
firmed when the servant at Connaught House, on 
being asked whether the Princess of Wales were 
at home, replied, " No, your Royal Highness.'' 

The Princess Charlotte immediately desired 
that a messenger might be dispatched to recall 
her from Blackheath. The Princess of Wales 
was in her carriage when the messenger reached 
her ; and having sense enough to know that the 
heiress presumptive to the crown had placed her, 
as well as herself, in a very perplexing situation, 
she first drove, in great anxiety, to the House 
of Commons, in search of Mr. Whitbread, who 
was not there, and then to the House of Lords 
for Mr. Grey, who was also absent. She then 
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sent for Lord (then Mr.) Brougham, and for 
Miss Maria Elphinstone, a young friend of the 
Princess Charlotte's, whom she thought likely 
to influence her. 

Mr. Brougham arrived first, quickly followed 
by Miss Elphinstone and the Princess of Wales. 
They found the princess's fixed resolution was 
to quit her father's protection, and live with her 
mother; but Mr. Brougham explained to her 
that it was now the law of the land that the 
king or regent had absolute power to dispose 
of the persons of all the royal family while 
under age. The young find it very hard to make " ^ 

feeling submit to duty; and it was not without ^. 

many bitter tears that the poor young princess 
could be induced by his persuaaions and argu- 
ments, added to those of her mother, the Duke 
of York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord 
Eldon, to return, accompanied by her uncle, to 
Warwick House. Sorrow of heart is the same 
among high and low, and it can hardly have been 
that the mother and daughter laid their heads on 
their pillows without moistening them with tears. 

Nothing better could be hoped for, after this. 
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than to be sent immediately to CranboTime Lodge^ 
and it was borne better than might have been 
expected. The Princess of Wales hastened her 
preparations for travelling on the Continent ; and 
on the 9th of August she sailed from England^ 
never to return to it during her daughter's life. 

In less than two years, on the 2nd of May, 1816, 
the Princess Charlotte was married to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg. Claremont was bought 
of Mr. Ellis for their residence ; and there, for 
about eighteen months, they tasted what, per- 
haps, might truly be termed, uninterrupted hap- 
piness. As they drove slowly past our house, 
on the banks of the Thames, on fine summer 
evenings, quietly chatting together, I can recol- 
lect being struck with the contrast in her face 
and mien with what they had been before her 
marriage. 

With the exception of a drawing-room or two, 
and a few state balls and dinner parties, nothing 
could be simpler than their life at Claremont. 
They attended the little parish church of Esher ; 
and the princess, in straw bonnet, grey duffel 
cloak, and thick shoes, took an active interest in 
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laying out her flower garden, where there still are 
azaleas planted by her own hands. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, who visited Claremont 
in October, 1817, has left an account of his stay 
there, which gives a graphic likeness of the 
domestic group. He says — 

'^The princess is, as you know, wanting in 
elegance of deportment, but has nothing of the 
hoyden, or of that boisterous hilarity which has 
been ascribed to her. Her manner is exceedingly 
frank and simple, but not rudely abrupt nor 
coarse ; and I have, in this little residence of nine 
days, witnessed undeniable evidence of an honest, 
just, English nature, that reminded me, from its 
immediate decision between the right and wrong 
of a subject, and the downrightness of the 
feeling that governed it, of the good king her 
grandfather. 

" . . . . She already possesses a great deal of 
that knowledge of the, past history of this country, 
that ought to form a part of her peculiar education. 

^' It is exceedingly gratifying to see that she 
both loves and respects Prince Leopold, whose 
conduct, indeed, and character, seem justly to 
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deserve those feelings. From the report of the 
gentlemen of his household, he is considerate, 
benevolent, and just, and of very amiable manners. 
My own observation leads me to think that in his 
behaviour to her he is affectionate and attentive, 
rational and discreet ,* and in the exercise of that 
judgment which is sometimes brought in opposi- 
tion to a little thoughtlessness, he is so cheerful 
and slyly humorous, that it is evident (at least 
so it appears to me), that she is more in dread of 
his opinion than of his displeasure. 

'^ Their mode of life is very regular: they 
breakfast together alone about eleven; at half-past 
twelve *she came in to sit to me, accompanied by 
Prince Leopold, who stayed great part of the 
time. About three, she would leave the painting- 
room, to take her airing round the grounds, in a 
low phaeton, with the prince always walking by 
her side. At five, she would come and sit to me 
till seven. At six, or before it, he would go out 
with his gun to shoot either hares or rabbits, and 
return about seven or half-past ; soon after which 
we went to dinner, the prince and princess appear- 
ing in the drawing-room just as it was served up. 
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Soon aflter tlie dessert appeared^ the prince and 
princess retired to the drawing-room, whence we 
soon heard the pianoforte accompanying their 
voices. At his own time. Colonel Addenbroke, 
the chamberlain, proposed our going in ; always, 
as I thought, to disturb them. 

'' After ooffee the card table waa brought 

You know my superiority at whist, and the 
unfairness of my sitting down with unskilful 
players. I therefore did not obey command ; and, 
from ignorance of the delicacy of my motives, am 
recommended to study Hoyle before I pay my 
second visit there next week.^' 

This was written only a month before the 
princess's death. The next, written after that 
melancholy event, says — 

'^ Her manner of addressing Prince Leopold 
was always as affectionate as it was simple — ^ My 
love;' and his always 'Charlotte.' I told you, 
that when we went in from dinner, they were 
generally sitting at the pianoforte, often on the 
same chair. I never heard her play, but the 
music they had been playing was always of the 
finest kind. 
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I was at Claremont^ on a call of iiiqniiy^ tlie 
Saturday before her death. Her last command to 
me was^ that I should bring down her picture^ to 
give to Prince Leopold on his birthday^ the 16th 
of next month/' 

And in his next he writes — 

*' It was my wish that Prince Leopold should 
see the picture on his first entering the room to 
his breakfast; and^ accordingly^ at seven o'clock 
I set off with it in a coach. I got to Claremont^ 
imcovered it^ and placed it in good time. Before 
I took it there I carried it to Colonel Adden- 
brooke^ Baron Hardenbroke,* and Dr. Short, who 
had been her preceptor. Sir Robert Gardiner 
came in, and went out immediately. Dr. Short 
looked at it for some time in silence, but I saw 
his lips trembling, and his eyes filled to over- 
flowing. He said nothing, but went out, and, 
soon after him. Colonel Addenbrooke. The Baron 
and I then placed the picture in the prince's 
room. 

'^ When I returned to take my breakfast, Colonel 
Addenbrooke came in. He said, ' I don't know 

* The prince's equerries. 
O 
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what to make of these fellows ; there's Sir Robert 
Gardiner swears he canH stay in the room with it 
— ^that, if he sees it in one room, he'll go into 
another ! Then there's Dr. Short — I said to 
him, 'I suppose, by your going out and saying 
nothing, you don't like the picture.' ^ LAke it ! ' 
says he (and he was blubbering); ^'tis so like 
her, and so amiable, that I could not stay in the 
room.' 

"More passed on the subject, not worth 
detailing. I learnt that the prince was very much 
overcome by the sight of the picture, and the 
train of reflections it brought with it. Colonel 
Addenbrooke went in to him, and shortly return- 
ing, said, ^The prince desires me to say how 
much obliged he is to you for this attention ; that 
he shall always remember it. He said. Do you 
think Sir Thomas Lawrence would wish to see me ? 
If he would, I shall be very glad to see him. I 
replied that I thought he would ; so, if you like, 
he will see you whenever you choose, before your 
departure.' Soon after, I went ia to him. . . . 
. " The prince was looking exceediugly pale, but 
he received me with calm firmness, and that low 
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subdued voice that you know to be the eff(yrt at 
composure. He spoke at once about the picture, 
and of its value to him more than to all the world 
besides. Prom the beginning to the close of the 
interview he was greatly affected. He checked 
his first burst of affection by adverting to the 
public loss, and that of the royal family. ^ Two 
generations gone — gone in a moment ! I have 
felt for myself, but I have felt also for the Prince 
Regent. My Charlotte has gone from the country 
— it has lost her. She was a good, she was 
an admirable woman. None could know my 
Charlotte as I did know her. It was my study, 
my duty, to know her character, but it was also 
my delight.^ 

" After a short pause I spoke of the impression 
it had made on me. 

"^Yes — ^she had a clear, fine understanding, 
and very quick;' she was candid, she was open, 
and not suspecting ; but she saw characters at the 
glance ! — she read them so true ! — you saw her ; 
you saw something of us ; you saw us for some 
days — ^you saw our year ! Oh ! what happiness 1 
And it was solid; it could not change, for we 

o 2 
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knew each other. Except when I went out to 
shoot^ we were together always ; and we could be 
together — we did not tire/ .... 

"'.... She Was always thinking of others, 
not of herself; no one so little selfish; always 
looking out for comfort for others. She had been 
for hours, for many hours, in great pain — ^in that 
condition in which selfishness must act, if it 
e^ts — when ffood people will be selfish, because 
pain makes them so. And my Charlotte waist 
not! Any grief could not make her so. She 
thought our child was alive. I knew it was not, 
and could not support her mistake. I left the 
room for a short time ; in my absence they took 
courage and informed her. When she recovered 
from it, she said, CaU Prince Leopold; there is 
none can comfort him but me ! My Charlotte !. 
my dear Charlotte ! ^ And now, looking at the 
picture, he said, ' Those beautiful hands, that, at 
the last, when she waa talking to others, were 
always looking out for mine ! ^ 

" .... At parting he pressed my hand firmly, 
held it long — I should almost say afiection- 
ately. I had been, by all this conversation, so 
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impressed with esteem for him^ that an attempt to 
kiss the hand that held mine was resistless ; but 
it was checked on both sides. I but bowed, and 
he drew my hand towards him ; he then bade me 
good-by, and, on leaving the room, turned back 
to give me a slow, parting nod: and, though 
nearly half-blinded myself, I was struck with the 
exceeding paleness of his look across the room. 
His bodily health, his youthAilness, cannot sink 

under this heaviest affliction ? And his 

mind is rational; but, when thus leaving the 
room, his taU, dark figure, pale face, and solemn 
manner, for the moment looked a melancholy 
presage. 

" Prince Leopold^s voice is of a very fine tone, 
and gentle; and its articulations exceedingly clear, 
accurate, and . impressive, without the slightest 
afiectation. You know that sort of reasoning 
emphasis of manner with which the tongue con- 
veys whatever deeply interests the mind. His 
'My Charlotte' is affecting; he does not say 
' Me Charlotte,' but simply and evenly, ' My 
Charlotte.' " 

Surely we owe to Sir Thomas Lawrence the best 
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pen-and-ink sketch, as well as oil-colonr portrait, 
of the Princess Charlotte. The moumfdl presage 
he spoke of was happily not fulfilled : the prince, 
after a vision perhaps of a crown matrimonial, and 
another " likeness of a kingly crown ^' in Greece 
actually proffered for his acceptance, assumed yet 
a third — ^not one of them coming to him in the 
way of inheritance — and has lived to prove him- 
self the wise Ulysses of Europe. The senseless 
cry of a few ignorant people, that has occasionally 
been heard, of his " drawing so much money out 
of the country," is simply owing to their being 
unaware of his having always laid out, or laid by, 
his £50,000 a year in the country, for the benefit 
of the estate which was the iiation's gift. That 
country-seat was the favourite resort of his niece, 
our beloved Queen, till yet nearer ties, and the 
claim of misfortune, made it the asylum of the 
ex-royal family of France — Louis Philippe being 
the father of the second wife, who, dying untimely, 
left Leopold again a widower. Though her 
name was Louise, their only daughter was named 
Charlotte. 

Since that first glimpse of Claremont I have 
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spent many snatches of time in and about it^ 
chiefly while '' the land was yet keeping its 
sabbaths/^ and the house unoccupied except by 
servants. I have strayed at early dawn and dewy 
eve among the flower-beds planted by thePriiicess 
Charlotte, and shaded by funereal cedars, while 
the twenty gardeners were busy at their work, 
and sat dreaming in the alcove, with royal 
initials carved in its rustic woodwork, splashed 
now and then by the spray of the little fountain ; 
wandered past the observatory, where breakfasts 
a la Watteau have sometimes taken place, to the 
upland lawns and leafy glades and tangled thickets, 
up to the peaceful little mausoleum that com- 
memorates the Princess Charlotte; and thence, 
amid many sounds of insect and animal life, but 
apparently miles away from human footfall, down 
to the shining lake, with its decayed old punt 
moored beneath overhanging trees, and its tiny 
cottage, where an old woman used to boast a Bible 
that had been given her by the Princess Charlotte. 
Thence, whichever way I turned, I was sure to find 
my path soon parallel with the outer park paling, 
soon to lose it again amid vrild brushwood and 
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tangled thickets ; and just^ perhaps^ as I was b^in- 
ning to find myself almost too lonely^ and to wonder 
was I really lost^ a waggoner^ talking to bis horses 
close at hand in the high-road^ wotdd make me 
start, and remove my fears of the endlessness of 
mazes woven by Capability Brown within a girdle 
of four miles« 

In the adjoining shadowy lanes^ and on the 
skirts of old commons^ I frequently came upon 
the cottages of pensioned retainers of royalty, 
retired &om service. One, on the sheltered edge 
of a lone heath, was the dwelling of the Prince of 
Wales^s nurse, of whom a tragic tale was told. 
Another, close to the village, was occupied by a 
grey-haired, sweet-looking old man, table-decker 
to the King of the Belgians, whose only office had 
been to set out the dessert, but who was pensioned 
off by his benevolent master. Though his strength 
was failing, yet, when the king occasionally visited 
Claremont, the good old man would bustle about, 
and make himself look quite gentlemanlike before 
he posted up to the great house, on his errand of 
duteous and loyal affection, to deck the table once 
more for his kind master. 
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One day the friend with whom I was staying 
took me to the cottage of an old man living on a 
breezy common. He was evidently a character; 
had neither wife nor child; and raiely admitted a 
woman within his doors. 

" Mr. B /^ said my friend after some chat^ 

which showed him to be one of those who habit- 
ually think themselves as good as their company^ 
" I want you to let this lady see your clock — 
Pope^s clocks that you bought at the sale at 
Twickenham.^^ 

" Oh, she^s welcome to see it,*^ said he, stump- 
ing oflf to his little kitchen. " There's the clock, 
and I think I shall leave it to Prince Albert some 
of these days, ^cause the Queen and he admired 
itso.'^ 

*' Oh, come, Mr. B , tell us all about that 

affair. My friend wiU like to hear it.*' 

"Oh well, there isn't much to tell. One 
Saturday afternoon a smart spring shower came " 
on, and, as I was going by the window, I see a 
young lady and gentleman run pretty fast for 
shelter into my outhouse, so I goes to the front 
door and hollers out, ' I say, you'd better come 
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in here/ So upon that, in they came, and I was 
a going to show them into the parlonr when the 
yonng lady says, 'Oh, I'd rather go into the 
kitchen, for I see jou'ye a fire, and my shoes are 
rather wet/ Well, I let her do as she liked ; and, 
as the fire was not an over good one, the yonng 
gentleman he begins to make it up by putting on 
some turf that lay by; and, by way of saying 
something, you know, goodnatured-like, says he, 
' This is nice turf youVe got/ ' Well, sir,' says 
I, ' I don't think it very good — ^they've cut it too 
deep, quite down into the earth.' So then he 
looks about him, for something else to notice, 
and, seeing those cups and saucers on the mantel- 
shelf, ' You've got some old china,' says he. ' No,' 
says I, 'that's not china, it's delft; and, before 
you were bom, sir, people thought a good deal of 
eating off delft, which, being the best ware they 
could get, they valued as much as we value china 
now.' So then the young lady says, ' You've a 
curious clock.' 'Yes,' says I, 'that really is a 
curiosity, for it was Pope's, and I bought it at the 
sale of his effects at Twickenham.' ' Is it just as 
it was when Pope had it?' says she. 'O no! ' 
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says I, ' Pve had it cleaned and done np/ ' Ah, 
that^s a pity/ says she, 'for otherwise I would 
have bought it of you/ Well, I thought this 
fanny; but, just then, the gentleman, who had 
gone to the front door, called out, ' It has left off 
raining now/ ' You can^t justly tell whether it 
has or not, sir,^ says I, ' at that door, because the 
wind sets agin the back of the house. If you^ll 
go to the back door, you'll be more likely to see/ 
So he goes to the back door, and directly he 
opened it, out darted his two dogs, a big and a 
little one, and began rolling themselves on my 
peppermint bed. 'Hallo, sir,' says I, 'do you 
know I sell my peppermint?' So he laughs and 
whistles them off, and says to the lady, ' It really 
has left off raining/ So away they go, after 
thanking me for giving them shelter; and I stand 
at the door looking after them, and see them cut 
across the common to a little gate in the park- 
paling. So I stood thinking to myself, ' whoever 
could they be ? Going into the park, too I Why 
then, ten to one it's the Queen and Prince Albert ! 
To think of that never having struck me ! Yes, 
yes, I dare say it was, for he's tall and she'^ 
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short, and they do go about with two dogs. But 
I didn't know they were expected down here just 
now. However, Fll just go up to the house with 
a basket of eggs, and then I shall know/ So I 
went up with my basket of eggs ; and sure enough, 
the servants told me they had come down un- 
expectedly, and had gone out to walk directly 
after luncheon, and had been caught in the 
rain/^ 

'' Well but, Mr, B , that is not all/' 

''Oh no, that's not all. The next day, they 
tell me, the Queen and all her party were going 
out on horseback, when she says, ' Have any of 
you any money ? ' ' How much does your Majesty 
want?' says one of the equerriee. 'Oh, five or 
ten pounds.' ' I have five pounds, your Majesty.' 
' Oh, that will do.' So they rode along here, and, 
as they went by, the Queen said to him, ' Gx) in 
and give the poor man in that cottage five pounds 
for me, and tell him I thank him for having given 
us shelter yesterday/ So of course I was very 
much pleased; but, you know, I did not know 
who he was, so, seeing him come in and leave the 
gate open, I thought I should be having the dogs 
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in again, so I bawled cait, ' Shut the gate after 
you!* 

" Well, every autumn since, she has sent me 
five pounds. Yes, it^s very good of her ; and IVe 
no way of showing her what I think of it but by 
taking her a basket of cherry pippins, which is 
not what everybody can do ; but I don^t know of 
any hereabouts but mine. I have but one tree> 
and I always save its pippins for the Queen. You 
shall have one though, ma^am. Here's one for 
ye.'* 

Old Mr. B is now dead; and before he 

died he made his will, and left Pope's clock to the 
Prince Consort. I dare say dozens of such stories 
as this, of the Queen's benevolence, might be 
picked up in that neighbourhood, where she and 
the Prince spent much of their time in their 
eaxly married life. 

At length came the year 1848, when ''thrones, 
dominations, princedoms, powers," experienced 
strange reverses, and Louis Philippe and his 
family escaped, Uke birds out of the fowler's net, 
to hospitable England. Directly the news of the 
fugitives' arrival at Claremont reached Windsor 
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Castle^ Prince Albert hastened to offer to them 
all that the most delicate sympathizing kindness 
could proffer^ to make them comfortable in the 
asylum which^ in &ict, was destined to be the last 
earthly home of more than one of the party. 

Meanwhile the poor^ harassed ex-queen was 
gradually recovering &om the fatigue and agita- 
tion of her journey, and creeping slowly into the 
pleasure-grounds with her husband; the lost 
Duchess de Montpensier was found ; the Prince 
and Princess de Joinville, Duke and Duchess de 
Nemours, Duke and Duchess d'Aumale, with their 
children, gathered round the dethroned pair, and 
by the most amiable and admirable adaptation of 
their conduct to their altered circumstances, 
proved themselTes far greater in adversity thaa 
they had ever done in prosperity : — 



(I f 



TU not in mortals to command success, 
Bat we*ll do more, Sempronios — ^we'U deserve it ! 



» 



The ladies plaited straw for their own bonnets, 
seated on the grass, while the princes read aloud 
to them, and the children sported around. The 
terrible Prince de Joinville, late admiral of the 
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Frencli fleet, breathing fire and slaughter when- 
ever he spoke of perfidious Albion, now concen- 
trated his energies on preventing the aforenamed 
old punt from foundering, while he rowed his 
small children — ^the little Prince Pierre and the 
tiny Princess rran9oise — on the lake. The 
dukes his brothers, no longer the admired of all 
observers at Longchamps, might be seen side by 
side on the box of an old yellow fly, driving 
about the park. In a little while, some of their 
own horses and equipages enabled them to make 
a better figure, for when things had settled a little, 
there was found to be a sufficient residue of pro- 
perty, from one source and another, really and 
lawfully their own, to enable them to live quite 
becomingly among the nobles of the land. Till 
this could be secured, however, they were in 
anxiety and straits, and they bore their trials with 
meritorious patience and fortitude. 

It was impressive to see the fallen king and 
dejected queen tottering along together : the 
graceful princesses, whose sUghtest notice had 
lately been so prized, gliding through green 
shades, or flitting under porticoes, accompanied 
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by their little children; in the background the 
faithful Swiss^ who continued to sleep at his 
master's door, and declared that if anybody forced 
an entrance there, it should be through his body. 
Doubtless, hopes were long cherished that 
something would turn up — ^that Providence, for- 
tune, chance, a happy turn of affairs, patience, 
good generalship, would enable them to take 
advantage of the first break in the clouds, and to 
regain somewhat of their lost position. Even the 
failure of one or two schemes to this end may 
have been accounted by them better than the 
intolerable monotony, the complete blank, the 
absolute want of occupation, motive, or hope. 
Ex-statesmen, fallen ministers, came and went. 
There must have been little family couneils, 
closetings, embassies, voluminous correspond- 
ences — ^all coming to nothing, yet held better 
than nothing. I chanced to see them all, one 
evening, descend the dimly-lighted grand staircase 
to dinner ; the household being drawn up in the 
hall almost in the dark, though gleams of bright 
light now and then streamed from the dining- 
room. As each prince noiselessly descended. 
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leading Ms princess— one of them the Infanta, 
whose hand, almost in her childhood, had been so 
sharply contested-they seemed like figures in a 
dream, or a silent pageant in a theatre. 

Another interesting figure was soon added to 
the group — Helen, the high-minded Duchess of 
Orleans — ^not beautiful, but good, pious, ener- 
getic, dignified, Protestant ; diflering in some of 
her opinions from her husband^s family, but 
casting in her lot among them, and beloved by 
them all for her unaltered sweetness. She soon 
took a large family house on the skirts of the 
park, where she quietly superintended the educa- 
tion of her two sons. Then came the death of 
that busy-headed, clever, broken-hearted old 
king, once held the subtlest monarch in Europe. 
The Duchess of Orleans and the Duchess de 
Nemours were not long following him. Clare- 
mont seemed to keep up its old reputation, ever 
since the days of Lord Clive, of being fatal to 
those who became its occupants. And now a 
bereaved, despoiled, diminished circle gathers 
within its walls, subdued to take meekly and 
with fortitude the blighted lot God apportions 
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them^ and, with true French philosophy, exem- 
plifying— 



« 



What liberty He gives when we do £b11 
Within the compass of an outward thrall ! 
And what contentments He bestows on them 
Whom others do neglect, or else contemn !" * 

* George Wither. 



THE FATHEE OF A FAMILY. 



BY TORQUATO TASSO. 



TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MART POWELL/ 



The following little piece was written by Italy's immortal poet, 
in the prison of Santa Anna, in the year 1580. Wifflen has pro- 
nounced it " the perfection of beanty and repose." The manuscript 
still exists in the Libreria Patriarehale of Udine. 

It appears that Tasso, after his second flight from the Court of 
Ferrara, resolved to take refuge with the Duke of Savoy. He 
accordingly wrote to bespeak his protection, and was following his 
letter when the little incident occurred on which the dialogue is 
founded. After our sympathies have been painfully excited by the 
troubles of the unhappy poet, there is something exquisitely pleasant 
in reading his own simple account of a few hours passed in domestic 
tranquillity ; and so little is he known to the general reader by his 
prose works, that this little manuscript has as much freshness of 
novelty as if it had just been exhumed. 
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It was at that season when the vine-dresser 
presses the wine from the ripe grape, and when 
many trees are seen stripped of their fruits, that 
I, in the habit of a traveller, was riding from 
Novara towards Vercelli. Seeing that the sky 
began to darken with thick clouds, apparently 
brimftd of rain, I spurred on pretty smartly ; and 
almost at the same moment heard a violent 
barking of dogs, mingled with shouts. Looking 
about me, I beheld a fawn, chased by a couple 
of strong hoimds, which pulled it down, spent 
as it was, almost at my horse's feet; and at 
the same time there came up a young man, 
perhaps eighteen or twenty years of age, tall, 
handsome, weU-made, agile, and athletic, who, 
calling to the dogs, and beating them off, took 
up -the game and handed it to a rustic fellow 
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at his heeiB, who flung it oyer his shoulder, 
and^ at a sign from tiie yonng gentleman^ made 
off with it. 

Meantime the youths taming to me^ said^ 
^' May I aakj sir, where are you going ?*' 

I replied^ ''I would fiun reach VerceDi this 
evenings if time and the weather permit/' 

^'You might do so^ perhaps/' rejoined he^ 
'^ were it not that the river between us and the 
city^ which divides Piedmont from the Milanese^ 
is so swollen that it is not safe at present to 
cross it. My advice^ therefore, is, that you give 
us the pleasure of your company this evening 
in my Other's house, which is a modest dwell- 
ing, not far from hence, where you may lodge 
more conveniently than anywhere else in the 
neighbourhood." 

While he thus spoke I looked him in the 
face, and beheld it fiill of courtesy and cheer- 
fulness. Judging him to belong to the upper 
class, although on foot, I gave up my horse 
to the vetturino who accompanied me, and join- 
ing my new acquaintance, told him that on the 
river-bank I would decide for myself whether 
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it were well for me to attempt crossing or not. 
Accordingly, I followed him towards it, he 
observing, "I lead the way, not from want of 
manners,, but to serve you as a guide.'* 

To which I replied, '' Fortune bestows on me 
only too noble a one. Please Ood to show me 
equal favour in everything else 1*' 

Here we ceased; I following him in silence, 
while he often looked over his shoulder, and 
eyed me from head to foot, as if curious to 
make out who I could be. Guessing his wish, 
I resolved in some degree to satisfy it, and 
observed, " I was never before in this part of 
the country; for when I once passed through 
Piedmont on my way to France, I did not come 
by this road. But, from what I now see of it, 
I think I have no reason to repent my present 
choice; for the country is beautiful, and cer- 
tainly boasts most courteous inhabitants.*' 

He, finding on this that I was ready to con- 
verse with him, could no longer resist saying 
what was uppermost in his miad, but exclaimed, 
'^ Tell me, I entreat you, who you are, of what 
place, and why you are here.'* 
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inyitation which inclination prompted me to 
ah^ady/* 

To which he replied, ^^ Thongh I would sooner 
have owed the favour to your inclination than 
your necessity, I rejoice that you are, on any 
terms, constrained to grant it/' 

His address more and more convinced me of 
his being neither ignobly bom nor of mean 
capacity. Well satisfied, therefore, to have met 
him, ''If it please you,'' said I, ''the sooner 
your hospitality receives me into shelter, the 
more I shall be gratified." 

On this he directed my attention to a house 
on the bank of the river at no great distance 
from us, telling me it was his home. It was 
newly built, and of several stories in height] 
before it was a little courtyard, shaded with 
trees, from whence a double fiight of broad and 
easy steps, twenty-five in number, conducted 
us to the door. We entered a hall of con- 
siderable size, and nearly as broad as it was 
long, on either side of which were two saloons ; 
other chambers were on the floors above. We 
had passed a door, which led by another flight 
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of steps to a lower court, round which were 
ranged the servants^ offices; and beyond this 
lay a large garden, well stocked with fruit-trees, 
admirably planted. 

The dining-room was hung with stamped 
leather, and well furnished. The table-cloth was 
already laid for dinner; and the beaufet spread 
with dishes of fine white ware, heaped with 
abundance of choice fruit. 

" Beautiful and commodious is the dwelling,*' 
cried I, ''and its owner is doubtless a noble 
gentleman who, between his woods and his villa, 
finds nothing in courts or cities to regret. Are 
you then the master of the house ?" 

'^ I am not, but my father is,'' replied the 
youth, ''to whom may it please God to grant 
long life ! I can assure you that, though he 
has passed the greater part of his time in the 
country, he is not unacquainted with courts 
and cities. He has a brother who is a courtier 
in Borne, and who stands high in the confi- 
dence of Cardinal Vercelli, whom he esteems 
much for his worth and his authority in these 
parts.'' 
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''And in what part of Italy or of Europe/' 
said I^ ''is tlie good Cardinal known and not 
esteemed ? ^^ 

While thus discoursing^ we were joined by 
a young gentleman^ younger than the firstj 
but of not less pleasing exterior^ who informed 
us that his father was just returning from 
visiting some part of his estate. At the same 
time^ the gentleman rode up to the door^ fol- 
lowed by a groom and another mounted ser- 
vant^ and alighting^ immediately ascended the 
steps. He was a man of mature age^ probably 
nearer sixty than fifty^ of a countenance at once 
pleasing and venerable, while the whiteness of 
his hair and beard added to his appearance of 
age, but increased his dignity. 

On my being presented to the good father 
of the family, I saluted him with that respect 
which his years and aspect announced were his 
due ; and he, turning to his eldest son, with a 
smiling countenance, said — 

"Whence comes this worthy guest, whom I 
do not remember to have seen, either here or 
anywhere else V 
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The young man replied^ ''He comes £rom 
NoYara, and is journeying to Torin/' 

Then^ drawing nearer to his father^ he whis- 
pered what was evidently a hint not to inquire 
just then^ too precisely^ into my account of 
myself: whereon the good man said — 

"Whoever you may be, you are kindly wel- 
come, in a house where strangers are freely 
received and entertained/' 

To which I, with real gratitude, responded, 
" May it please Grod that I may have the oppor- 
portunity, hereafter, of requiting your present 
kindness/' 

While we thus spoke, servants brought us 
water to wash our hands; after which we sat 
down to table, the master of the house insist- 
ing that I, as his guest, should take the place 
of honour. The table was presently covered 
with melons and other fruit, which, at a sign 
from him, were reserved for the conclusion of 
the repast. He then, addressing me, said, '' You 
doubtless remember the good old man in Yirgil, 
of whom it is written,— 

' Nocte dommn, di^ibos menaas onenbat inemptiB,* 
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' Betnrning home at nighty lie loaded his table 
with imbought dainties;' which our Petrarch 
has thus imitated : — 

' £ poi la mensa ingombra 
Di povere yivande. 
Simile a quelle ghiande 
Le qnai faggendo tutt' il mondo oaora.' 

Be not surprised if I, in like manner^ cover 
my board with produce I have no need to buy, 
which^ if you are not accustomed to see brought 
to table elsewhere, yet will remind you that you 
are in the country-house of a plain host." 

'^ I esteem it,'' replied I, '' one of your advan- 
tages that you are not obliged to send to town 
for things needful, not only to live but to live 
well, from what I judge of their excellence and 
abundance." 

*' I have no occasion, I am glad to say," 
returned he, " to send to the town for anything ; 
since my estate, thank Ood ! supplies me with 
all I want. To this end, I have divided it into 
four parts : — ^the first and largest I sow with 
grain and various vegetables; the second grows 
wood for firing and household purposes; and^ 
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some of the trees being regularly planted^ 
give support to vines^ according to the custom 
of our coimtry ; the third is pasture-land^ which 
is fed down by my flocks and herds ; I reserve 
the fourth for shrubs and flowers, many of 
them such as are loved by bees; and, besides 
the garden you have seen planted with fruit- 
trees, I have a large well-stocked kitchen- 
garden/' 

" It is plain," said I, '' that you have studied 
Varro as well as Virgil. But these melons, 
which melt in one^s mouth 1 are they, too, the 
production of your own garden?" 

'^They are, I assure you," he replied; '^and 
I hope you will partake of them freely, if you 
like them, without considering me, who dare 
not touch them, because I find them unwhole- 
some to me. Though delicious to eat, their 
nature is to grow very close to the ground, 
which prevents the sim from ripening them 
equally all round. Hence, few thoroughly good 
melons are to be found; and they bear a great 
affinity to gourds and cucumbers, which like- 
wise grow close to the earthJ 



u 
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Here he paused ; and I, seeming to approve 
of what he had said, held my peace, knowing 
that old men, or those who are beginning to 
grow old, are generally fonder of talking than 
of anything else, and that we cannot please them 
better than by listening attentively to them. 
But he, as if I must have already noticed the 
absence of his wife, said — 

'^ My wife is perhaps withheld &om present- 
ing herself to you, because we do not invite 
her to join us. We will, therefore, summon 
her, if you please, though I know that modest 
and diffident strangers are sometimes tongue- 
tied in the company of ladies. However, not 
only the customs of my family, but of our 
country, permit a certain freedom in domestic 
intercourse, to which you may as well accustom 
yourself.'* 

The lady being introduced, she took her place 
at the head of the table; after which the old 
gentleman cheerfully said — 

''Now you have seen all that is dearest to 
me on earth, for heaven has not bestowed a 
daughter on me, though I should have been 

Q 
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very gratefnl for the gift; since the lads, of 
course, cannot always be with their mother, who 
frequently laments her loneliness in their absence. 
For this reason, I think of marrying my eldest 
son early, if he shows no reluctance.^^ 

" I cannot entirely commend your intention,*' 
said I, ''while he is so very young; for the 
age of a father should certainly exceed that 
of his sons by at least twenty-eight or thirty 
years ; otherwise his boys are shooting up to- 
wards manhood while he himself is still in 
the prime of life, and is neither likely to be 
such a good example to them, nor to command 
the respect which is his due, from lads who 
look on him as a play-feUow or elder brother 
rather than as a parent : nay, worse, they 
may even become rivals and competitors in 
the business and pleasures of life. On the 
other hand, if there be too wide a disparity of 
years between them, the father is prevented 
from governing his sons well by reason of 
increasing infirmities and decrepitude, and their 
tender age makes them incapable of render- 
ing him the grateful care which he requires. 
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I remember Lucretius uses this expression^ 
' Natis muTiere sanctam/ because sons are ap- 
pointed by nature to be the bulwarks and 
fortresses of their parents; and this they can- 
not be if they are yet striplings when their 
fathers are beginning to feel the weight of 
years. This appears to me to be your own 
case at present; therefore I think your sons 
should be content to wait for wives till the 
eldest of them is at least ten or twelve years 
older.'' 

I perceived, while I spoke, that my discourse 
was more agreeable to the son than to the 
father ; and he, perceiving that I perceived it, 
gaily laughed, and said — 

"It was not in vain that I went hunting 
this morning, since I not only brought down 
my game, but found an unexpected advocate I '' 
Saying which, he heaped my plate with some 
of the most delicate slices of the fawn he had 
killed, part of which had been rosisted, and part 
dressed in most excellent steaks. With these 
two dishes were also served up part of a wild 
boar, dressed, as in my country, in a rich gravy, 

Q 2 
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and two dishes of pigeons, one couple roast^ 
the other stewed. 

The father of the family then said, '^This 
boar was hunted by a neighbour of ours, who 
frequently shares his game with my son; and 
the pigeons are taken from my own pigeon- 
house. Our table is restricted to these few 
viands at present, because the killing an ox 
would oblige us to dress more meat than, in 
this hot weather, it would be agreeable to see 
upon table.'' 

" I always find it enough, if not too much,'' 
said I, " to eat of two sorts of game. I can 
almost fancy myself supping with the heroes 
of old, of whom we read that they lived on 
the flesh of oxen, boars, and stags. Homer tells 
us of no other dishes on Agamemnon's table; 
and the companions of Ulysses underwent their 
many perils, not in pursuit of pheasants or 
partridges, but of the oxen of the sun. Virgil, 
not to deviate from this precedent, makes ^neas 
hunt the stag in Africa, when he should rather 
have been represented in pursuit of some other 
game, since stags are not natives of Africa. 
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But^ in order to adhere to the established 
CTistoms of heroes, he forgot, or chose to forget, 
the natural productions of the country he wa9 
writing about/' 

'^ And why,'' said the good old man, " should 
poets feign that heroes fed only on the meats 
you have mentioned?" 

^^ Because," said I, ^^they contain the most 
nutriment; and as those who undergo great 
fatigues have need of very powerful nourish- 
ment, they would not willingly subsist on light 
food, which quickly digests. The flesh of wild 
animals is not only very strengthening, but 
very wholesome, because they take much exer- 
cise, and their plumpness is natural; whereas 
our pigs, and other domestic animals, lead inac- 
tive lives, and are immoderately fattened. Thus 
Virgil — 

' Implentar veteris Bacchi, pingoisqne ferinse.' 

'They fill themselves with old wine and fat 
venison.' " 

'^ Speaking of wine," said my host, '^ you 
remind me that Homer, praising wine, calls it 
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deep-coloured and sweet; whereas we consider 
neitlier of those qualities commendable. And 
I am the more surprised at his doing so^ 
because the Levantine wines I have drank at 
Venice are pale; and the wines which they 
call Greek at Naples are white, probably be- 
cause made of the white, or rather golden- 
coloured grape. Also the German wines are 
white, as are others made in cold countries^ 
where the sim has not much power to ripen 
the fruit, which I take to be the reason of their 
pale colour." 

'^ Homer," said I, " speaks of sweet wines in 
metaphor; just as we apply the word sweet to 
anything that pleases ns. Besides which, he 
might like wine that is actually sweet, as I 
do myself. Some of the wines you have men- 
tioned have a certain degree of sweetness, which 
they lose with age; whence we read, ^ Inger 
mi calices amariores/ — not because the poet 
loved the wine for being bitter, but for being 
old; and as, in growing old, it lost its sweet- 
ness, he called it bitter. So that the very 
same wine might be indicated by the two poets. 
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one of whom called it sweety and the other 
bitter. As for dark-coloured^ Homer had perhaps 
in view some particular vintage then in great 
estimation^ as our Lacryma is among us at this 
day, which^ though pressed from the very same 
grape as the white wine, is nevertheless rose- 
coloured.'' 

Here I paused, and having already partaken 
of some excellent white wine with my melon, 
I now, at my host's instance, tasted some fine 
claret; after which, applying ourselves to the 
more immediate business of the table, we con- 
cluded the principal part of our supper. The 
meats were removed, and the table spread with 
abundance of fine fruit, of which the master of 
the house partook sparingly. He then resumed 
the discourse. 

"1 have often," said he, ''heard the prece- 
dence of the difierent seasons discussed; and 
I have seen two letters, which, indeed, are in 
print, by Muzio and Taddeo, in which they 
dispute the rival advantages of spring and of 
summer. It seems to me, however, that none 
of the seasons can boast of greater importance 
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than autumn ; because summer and winter, wliat 
with the heat of the one and the cold of the 
other, are often so trying, that neither the fruits 
of the one, nor the Christmas sports and festi- 
vals of the other, can quite compensate for their 
annoyances. The mariner cannot sail from his 
port in winter, nor can the pilgrim, the soldier, 
nor the huntsman, find refuge from the intoler- 
able heat, or the drenching shower, unless, per- 
chance, under the ruinous wall of some old 
church in a wood : but the father of a family, 
especially, is put to no slight inconvenience in 
visiting the different parts of his estate. The 
one season is all fatigue and overpowering lassi- 
tude from the heat; nor does he, except in a 
minor degree, enjoy the fruits of the earth he 
has cultivated; the other makes him lazy and 
heavy with idleness indoors and over-eating, 
unjustly and wastefcdly consuming what has been 
gained by the labour of others, — all which may 
be greatly attributed to the unequal division of 
day and night. For in winter, the day, which 
hath the superior dignity, gives way to the 
night, by which it is unreasonable that it should 
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be overruled ; and being short, cold, and cloudy 
in itself^ it does not afford us convenient space 
either for work or contemplation, which we con. 
sequently pursue by night, an ill-chosen time 
for both, when the senses, the servants of the 
intellect, cannot fulfil their offices perfectly. 
Again, in the summer, the day becomes victor, 
not as a legitimate sovereign, but as a tyrant, 
usurping so much of the night as not to leave 
enough of it to give our exhausted powers suffi- 
cient repose to restore them after the burthen 
and heat of the day, as is sensibly felt by many 
a poor over-worked mother of a family, who, 
just as she is settling into a comfortable nap 
beside her good husband, is disturbed by his 
unceremoniously turning out to pursue the occu- 
pations of the day.^' 

The good old gentleman here looked merrily 
at his wife, who blushed and smiled a little. 
He then continued : — 

'^ These are the annoyances and inconveni- 
ences, if I mistake not, of summer and winter ; 
from which spring and autumn are free. But 
if we should proceed to balance the two latter 
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seasons^ we sliall find spring as inferior to autumn 
as hope to falfilment^ and the blossom to the 
fruity which comes to perfection in autumn^ and 
enriches that season with many of the products 
of summer^ as well as with others peculiarly 
its own. Among these I will name the vintage^ 
so important to the father of a family. For 
if he be cheated of his harvest/ he alone bears 
the injury; but if his wine proves bad, he not 
only sustains loss, but shame when he enter- 
tains his friends. I therefore maintain that 
autumn is the king of seasons ; and I remember 
that my father, who was a man of considerable 
attainments, was wont to say that this was the 
season of the year when the earth was created 
by the Almighty.'^ 

"That,'' said I, ''has been the opinion of 
many learned Jews and Christians; but, not 
being an article of faith, we may concur in it 
or not, as we will; and I, for one, believe the 
earth was created in tfie spring, and for the 
following reasons : — ^We know that the firma- 
ment is round, and so uniform in every part, 
that we cannot assign to it the terms beginning 
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or end ; nor right or left, above or below, before 
or behind, which axe the six positions of place, 
except with respect to motion; because that is 
called right which moves first of all. But, since 
the movement of the sun is contrary to that of 
the primum mobile, we are in doubt whether 
to apply these six positions with reference to 
that or to the sun. However, everything in our 
shifting, corruptible world depends chiefly on 
the sun^s motion; according to which, there- 
fore, we call that pole the highest which, with 
reference to the primum mobile, is the lowest. 
Now, if we would ascertain from this point at 
which season the earth was likeliest to have 
been made, we are led by our reason to place 
it, not when the sun is farthest off, but nearest. 
For the sun is the father (imder God) of animal 
and vegetable life and corruption, and it is 
natural to suppose the earth was created when 
animals and vegetables were starting into exist- 
ence, not tending to decay, according to the 

universal law of nature, which first creates and 
next corrupts. Now, the sun draws near to 
us when he enters Aries, and animal and vege- 
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table life proclaim his approach. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to conclude that, when the world 
was created, the sun was in Aries, as any one 
win see who considers the facts which, in the 
Timseus of Plato, are ascribed to the inferior 
gods, instead of to God the Father. True it 
is that if we take the j)ositions of place from 
the primum mobile, it will follow that the ant- 
arctic pole is the higher, and that the earth 
would have been created when the sun was 
nearest our antipodes, and in the constellation 
of Libra, Even then, however, our autumn 
would be the spring of that hemisphere. But 
the first opinion, as it is the more natural and 
reasonable, is also the more consonant to our 
reUgion; 8mce our earth was to' be honoured 
by the presence of the Son of God, who was 
fore-ordained to die at Jerusalem, which, accord- 
ing to some, is the centre of our hemisphere. 
Moreover, he laid down his life for us in the 
spring, as if to redeem the world at the same 
season of the year as that in which he had 
created it.'' 

Here I paused, when the good father of the 
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family^ struck by what I had said^ began to 
gaze on me with fixed attention^ and at length 
said — 

^^ I suspect I am entertaining a more honour- 
able guest than at first I had any conception 
of, and that you are one who are driven by 
misfortune from a country which, instead of 
contemning, should have been proud of you/^ 

^^That fame/' said I, "which my merit does 
not claim, is indeed due to my misfortunes ; 
but, however, I am one who speak as I do, 
not for the sake of espousing or decrying this 
or that opinion, but from the simple love of 
truth." 

"If such you are,'' rejoined my host, ^^ what- 
ever your personal story may be, you cannot 
be otherwise than a good judge of some obser- 
vations which my dear father addressed to me, 
when he, bowed down by years and infirmities, 
made over to me the management of his family 
affairs a few years before his death." 

The servants were now clearing the table; 
after which, the lady of the family arose, bade 
me good night, and retired to her chamber. 
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supported by lier two sons. On the return of 
the young men, who were respectfully standings 
I said to my host — 

" It will give me great pleasure to hear what 
your father said to you; but pray desire your 
sons to be seated before you begin/^ 

Having kindly done so, he spoke thus : — 

'^ In those days when Charles the Fifth abdi- 
cated the cares of state for a contemplative 
Ufe, my dear good father, who was then in his 
seventieth year, I being about thirty, called me 
to him, and addressed me to the following 
purport.* 

^'Notwithstanding the great disproportion be- 
tween the affairs of powerful kings and of pri- 
vate persons, there is yet the same kind of 
duty to imitate them at a distance, in things 
laudable, as there is in a more eminent degree 
to attempt to imitate our Maker. The emperor 
Charles has laid aside his crown; and I, my 
dear son, intend, in like manner, to lay aside 

* As modem readers have not quite as much leisure as poor Tasso 
possessed in the prison of Santa Anna, I have taken the liberty of 
somewhat abridging the good old grandfather's long periods. 
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the domestic caxes that oppress me^ perhaps^ 
as heavily as his royal responsibilities have 
oppressed him. 

^^ Now the reason why I hand over the reins 
of (domestic) government to you instead of to 
your brother, is not only because you are the 
elder, but likewise because you show a greater 
turn for management and business. I will, 
therefore, give you a few directions for your 
guidance; the same as were given to me by 
my own father, who was of lowly condition, and 
received but a mean inheritance. Yet, by in- 
dustry and economy, he increased it, nor has it 
diminished under my hands, but become con- 
siderably augmented. 

^'To begin then at the beginning. A head 
of a family has three offices to exercise — as 
husband, as father, and as master. The rela- 
tion of husband and wife is so intimate that 
the term consort is fitly applied to either or 
both, for they consort together, and have the 
same afiections and interests. Nay, so close is 
this union, that when it is interrupted by the 
death of either party, I cannot say I approve 
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of the survivor marrying again^ though I grant 
you it may be done without blame. Happier, 
however, to my mind, are those who abstain* 
Now, the greater fitness there exists between 
the two parties, the closer and more real, of 
course, will be their union : therefore, there 
should be a suitableness of condition and of age. 
For, as oxen of unequal height cannot plough 
under the same yoke, neither can a woman of 
consequence adapt herself well to a man of low 
condition; nor a well-born, well-educated man 
find any pleasure in the company of a vulgar, 
ignoble woman. If, however, a man marry a 
woman of larger estate than himself, he will 
treat her with all the more consideration; while 
she will do well to remember that no accidental 
disparity of fortune can be so great as that 
which nature itself places between every man 
and every woman. 

''As for her age, let her be young, when 
she will naturally more easily adapt herself to 
his character, whatever it may be. Women are 
seldom so long-lived as men; and besides, they 
grow old sooner. Obedience is the first merit 
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of a wife; not the blind obedience which a 
servant owes to his master^ but that which 
the citizen of a well-regulated state owes to 
the government. And this is the more easy of 
practice^ as the duties and occupations of the 
husband are diverse from those of the wife, 
and the merits which are looked for in each 
are of different sorts. Prudence, courage, 
and generosity are three of the most eminent 
graces in a man; modesty and humility in 
a woman. For though you may say that 
modesty is seemly in both, yet shamefacedness 
is not; and the frequent blush, which on a 
man^s cheek would look foolish, is the greatest 
charm in women; — if so be they paint not 
themselves ! 

" Surely no woman of sense will voluntarily 
disguise herself with artificial embellishments, 
merely because they happen to be in fashion; 
unless, indeed, it please the taste of her -hus- 
band. But, if this be moderately consulted, 
then she may indulge her fancy in decorations 
that are harmless. And the man may the 
more easily concede this indulgence to the 

R 
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woman^ seeing that slie batli the more tempta- 
tion to adornment of the two; since we see 
many male animals endowed by nature with 
ornaments which the female has not — as the 
lion^s mane^ the peacock's gorgeous tail, &c. — 
yet, in the human species, the female is the 
more beautiful. Thus, though man has his 
beard, yet Apollo, Bacchus, and Cupid appear 
sufficiently beautiful without one. But the 
hair of men is seldom so fine, long, or soft 
as that of women, who rejoice in their flowing 
locks as a tree in ita leaves. Hence a rea- 
sonable custom, that when, as widows, they 
despoil themselves of all their other orna- 
ments, they also cut off their hair, as Helen 
of Sparta is represented professing to do, by 
Euripides ; though Electra maliciously observes, 
that she takes care only to snip off just the 
mere tips.* 

'^ Since, then, nature has made women fair, 
let her value her good gift, only not over- 
valuing it. And if you, my dear son, take a 

* We have ventured to add this paiticular, though it escaped the 
memory of the good old gentleman. — Tb, 
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wife, I heartily hope she will be young, pretty, 
of a condition equal to your own, modest, 
sweet-tempered, brought up by a good and care- 
ful mother, and habituated to domestic disci- 
pline : so that you may not only take pleasure 
in her, but delight yourself in giving her 
pleasure. 

'* DonH stint her too much in trinkets and 
new clothes, but let her have all she needs that 
are suitable to her youth, your fortune, and the 
fashion of the day. 

'^Nor yet keep her so close that she shall 
never go abroad among her acquaintance, to 
entertainments frequented by good company. Do 
not, however, encourage too great a relish for 
gaiety, so that she must be always longing to 
be at a ball or a play. Show a wise discretion ; 
bearing in mind that spring is the season for 
flowers and the sweet song of birds; and be 
careful she shall have no just cause for secretly 
murmuring at you, nor for paying you a slavish 
obedience, such a^ servants pay their masters. 
You may manage so that she shall have recrea- 
tion enoiigh^ and yet preserve that fresliness 

B 2 
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and modesty so graceful in a young wife : she 
will feel the husband, though diflferent from a 
lover, not less dear. 

'^Now, for children, the care of them devolves 
mutually on the parents; their mother nursing 
them, their father teaching them. Nor does 
any excuse, save that of ill-health, avail the 
mother, in transferring the charge of her infants 
to a hired nurse; probably some low woman, 
from whom both their bodies and minds will 
receive harm. But, supposing them to have 
outgrown the nursery, the care of the little 
ones still remains with the mother, whose pro- 
vince it is to bring them up with tenderness; 
while the father watches that they are not 
softened overmuch. And as, at those tender 
years, they have generally plenty of natural 
warmth, there is the less need for wrapping 
up and coddling them; on the contrary, it is 
better they should be inured to the cold, which 
will brace them, and give them those ruddy, 
healthy complexions, by which the earlier nations 
were distinguished, especially the Celts, who, 
according to Aristotle, used to plunge their 
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infants into the river to harden them. Virgil 
attributes this custom also to the Latins — 

'Doram a stirpe genus, natos ad flomina primum 
Deferimus/ &c. 

" But I don^t insist on your bringing up your 
young ones quite as hardily as the little Spar- 
tans, nor yet as Achilles was brought up by 
Chiron, which might be very well for those 
who were to become mighty men of valour, but 
it is not quite so needful for the traLoing of 
good peaceable citizens and subjects. But as 
the particular training they will require must 
be suitable to the particular offices they are 
destined to fill in after life, I will only, in 
general terms, bid you teach them to fear God, 
and honour their parents, and cultivate their 
powers both of body and soul. . 

'^I will now consider your duties as master 
or lord of the house and estate. In former 
times, servants were their masters^ slaves, and 
punishable by them for their ofiences, even with 
death; but now that they are freemen, we 
may as well leave condign chastisements out of 
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the question. They are neither suitable to our 
times nor our manners^ and kind and wise 
admonitions may well be substituted in their 
place. I say not you should admonish them 
with exactly the same mildness as though they 
were your children; that might diminish their 
respect for you. Authority must be maintained; 
and we must remember that servants have a 
compensation which slaves had not^ in their 
wages. By liberally and regularly paying their 
wages, then, by feeding them, by keeping them 
suitably and actively employed, and by admonish- 
ing them when they require it, the father of the 
family will so rule his household as to ensure 
mutual satisfaction. 

" The distinction between master and servant 
has a natural origin, for some are as undoubtedly 
bom to command as others to obey; and he 
who is bom to obey, though of royal lineage, is 
in reality the servant of nobler intellects, though^ 
in the vulgar judgment, he is not held so. For 
the populace always judge by externals, and are 
like spectators at a play, wherein he who bears 
the crown and sceptre passes for a king, though 
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a king lie is not. And if he play not his part 
well^ he should have been allotted an inferior 
cast^ and instead of enacting a king or a gentle- 
man^ should have been Daros or Geta. But 
as many who are incapable of shining in the 
higher walks of tragedy or of life, may yet fill 
an inferior part as weU or better than others, 
the master of a family should be content with 
such for his servants, expecting no more &om 
them than to understand his will and to follow 
it. The unenlightened servant, implicitly fol- 
lowing the directions of the enlightened master, 
fulfils his purpose just as weU as if he under- 
stood itj and we may say of them both as 
Petrarch said of himself and Laura — 

' Si eke sou fatto ligio 
Di lei» ehe alto vestigo 
M' impresse al core, e feee, V suo simile.' 

That is, since he hasi been her sworn servant his 
mind has taken the impress of hers, so as to be 
its exact counterpart. 

'' You must not be led astray by Hesiod, who 
puts the ox and the servant on the same level. 
The docility of the ox is not discipline, but blind 
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habit^ similar to that wliich makes our right hand 
readier than our left in using the sword, though 
they were created equal. The servant^s docility 
is a reasonable docility, and capable of education, 
like that of our children ; wherefore we do them 
injustice to speak of them as naturally with- 
out it. 

'^ I might adduce noteworthy examples of ser- 
vants highly endowed by nature, from Valerius 
Maximus and others, and of free-born citizens 
whose minds were radically servile. You of 
course remember reading in the Roman history 
of the Servile War, which was fomented by ser- 
vants ; and in our own times the Soldan^s armies 
have been made up of slaves, who have been 
found sufficiently formidable. 

'' For our households, however, we need not 
men-at-arms, but active, robust servants. Of 
these there are two classes, the upper and under. 
The head of the first is the steward. It would 
be well, indeed, if the master could dispense with 
his services ; but since he cannot see to every- 
thing himself, nor be in more than one place at a 
time, it must be his care to have an able and 
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trustworthy delegate^ whom the servants will 
obey, and who, well paid himself, shall honestly 
pay them their dues, and see that their work is 
properly done, and that they have enough of 
suitable food, rather exceeding than falling short 
of wliat they require. 

" He should supply their table, however, with 
larger and coarser joints than yours ; but you 
should not disdain to see them served up in the 
first instance, along with others, before you, that 
the servants, seeing you do not neglect to occa- 
sionally partake of them, may eat them the 
more readily. But as lazy, high-fed servants 
are as bad as stagnant ditches, let them have 
plenty of work to digest what they eat, and the 
more they are employed the more contented they 
will be. 

'^ Thus, when each has got through the work 
that especially belongs to his own province, when 
the housekeeper has given out the stores, the 
house-servants have made the beds, and finished 
their washing-up, the grooms have rubbed down 
their horses, &c., let them all be set to affairs 
that are anybody's work; and, above all, let every 
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odd moment be devoted to the most scrapuloiis 
cleanliness^ whether of house, stables, court- 
yards, kitchen utensils, plate, glass, hangings, 
walls, or even ceilings ; till not a speck is to be 
seen, and eyerything polished shines like the 
sun. Cleanliness is wholesome, dirt is unwhole- 
some ; and servants ought to consider it as much 
a part of their duty to polish and cleanse their 
particular implements as a soldier to polish his 
arms. Whence Petrarch, speaking of the hus- 
bandman, says he shoulders his arms, that is to 
say, his spad( 



' L'ayaro zappatore l*armi riprende.* 

'^ Sometimes it happens that one has more 
of his own work than he can get through, and 
another has less. Then one should help another, 
just as the left leg helps the right ; and if the 
inclination be wanting, the steward, or the master 
himself, should command that it is to be done. 
Above all, the master's care should be forth- 
coming when any one of them is ill, obliged to 
keep his bed, in. which, perhaps, he can hardly 
turn without aasiatance, and needing more deU- 
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cate food than usual to tempt his sick appetite. 
The kind master will not disdain to visit them 
himself^ and cheer them by his sympathy, and 
see that they have all they need. Even dumb 
animals rejoice in the caresses of their masters j 
how much more will his kindly looks and gentle 
words cheer up his sick servants? Those who 
thus act are obeyed by them afterwards like 
Caesar, ' at a nod and at the moment.^ A glance, 
a little movement of the eyebrow, or silent motion 
of the finger, will suj£ce. 

'' Many gentlemen, who have frequent business 
affairs to transact in the city, are accustomed 
to ' number among their household a secretary 
or clerk, who saves them the trouble of writing. 
A person of this description can hardly be styled 
a servant so much as a humble friend. Such, 
in former times, was Terence, who, though a 
slave, was on such friendly terms with Scipio 
and Lselius, that they were suspected of assisting 
him in the composition of his comedies. Such, 
again, was Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, who 
addressed to him many letters. He was a pro- 
foimd grammarian, invented short-hand, and was 
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versed in many things of wliich his master was 
ignorant. 

''However, that kind of connexion between 
master and household slave, or fireedman, has 
ceased ; and between masters and their educated 
dependents a friendly intercourse now exists, 
the conditions of which are well treated of in a 
little book by Giovanni della Casa, 'On Minor 
OflBces,^ wliich I know you have not only read, 
but read many times. 

" Having now spoken to you of your cares as 
husband, father, and master of a house, I will 
say a little respecting the care of your property, 
with regard to its preservation and to its in- 
crease. 

" This is equally the concern of the husband 
and of the wife ; for, as it is the husband^s pro- 
vince to increase it, so is it the wife^s to take care 
of it. But, as we should do ill to proceed to 
increase that of wliich we do not as yet know 
the present amount, the father of the family will 
first ascertain both the quantity and quality of 
his stores, and the proportion required for regular 
consumption. He must know what is the pro- 
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duce of his land^ and how much the overplus 
will fetch in the market; how things are selling 
at Turin, at Milan, at Lyons, and at Venice, 
that he may not be cheated by roguish factors. 
He must consider the uncertainties of crops 
and of seasons, of demand and of supply, and 
how prices are regulated by them. His judg- 
ment thus continually exercised, and improved 
by experience, the good father of the family will 
in due time not only preserve, but increase his 
property. 

'^ Artificial property consists of money, furni- 
ture, &c. ; real property, of land and its produce. 
It belongs to you to consider all the accidental 
advantages or disadvantages of your estate; 
whether it lies near or far from a city ; whether 
any stagnant marsh, pond, or ditch makes it 
unhealthy ; whether any river runs through it 
which may purify it, and afford water carriage ; 
whether the air circulates freely, or is pent up 
between hills ; whether it is contiguous to any 
public roads, frequented by foreign pilgrims or 
merchants, &c. 

" If near a city, you should procure from it 
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all tliat yon can get better and cheaper tlian 
at home^ and send to it all tlie prodnce you 
don't want. Ton shonld keep yonr ears open^ 
to hear what good judges say of the times and 
seasons^ and what things are likely to be plentiful 
and cheap^ and what scarce and dear. Because 
you may often dispense with the scarce article^ 
and supply it very well with the plentiful one; 
but it is no one's province to look after these 
things, unless it be that of the master of the 
family. 

''Also the stores that are brought home will 
have their appropriate places allotted them by 
the mistress, who will not put things that should 
be kept dry in a damp cellar, nor yet things 
that will be the better for moisture in a dry, 
hot place. She will use first those that will 
keep the worst, and salt down or pickle what 
cannot be consumed fresh. Thus many whole- 
some and even delicious dishes will be afforded 
of the surplus that would otherwise be wasted. 
She will look also to the flour, and see it given 
out in proper quantities ; and will have a dupli- 
cate key of the cellar, that, if a stranger should 
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arrive in her husband's absence^ she may be 
able to give him a glass of Trine. What shock- 
ing management one sees in some houses^ where^ 
because somebody has gone out with the key of 
the cellar^ a chance guest cannot be suitably 
entertained ! 

'^ The good lady will have an eye to economy 
nevertheless, for that is her peculiar merit, as 
open-handedness is that of her husband ; and she 
herself ought to look into things a little, even to 
the wine. 

'^But, above all, she must examine the con- 
dition of the linen, woollen, and sUk. Nor 
should she disdain to visit the kitchen, and 
occasionally set her hands to something that wiU 
not soil them, just to let the maids see she knows 
how things ought to be done. She will promote 
a general system of order, of which even the 
unpractical race of poets avail themselves in their 
compositions. 

*' Returning from Paris, I once passed through 
Bayonne, where I visited the hospital. Not 
only the various wards, but even the kitchen, 
displayed such order and cleanliness that I was 
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quite cliarmed by it. The brass and copper 
vessels shone like the snn^ and reminded me of 
the Venetian armomy^ which is exhibited to 
strangers. 

" Next to conservation comes acquisition ; 
which^ since the knights of Malta have not 
thought it beneath them to practise^ surely the 
plain father of a family need not disdain. . And 
though Tully in his ' Offices' says that bargaining 
on a little scale is mean^ and on a great scale 
is villanous^ that is too stoical and severe for 
practical life. What can be more sensible than 
for one country to exchange with another the 
things it wants not for those it wants? and if 
for a country why not for a father of a family ? 
He need not^ indeed^ set to it like a regular 
dealer^ whose sole business is to turn a ready 
penny^ and to go from place to place^ haggling 
with one and another till he disposes of his 
goods. Each position has its own laws; the 
doctor follows his callings and so does the archi- 
tect j the merchant follows his, and the master of 
the family follows his, which is to provide for the 
good of his household, though not by trade. He 
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will take care that the scale of his expenditure 
is that of his fortune. Crassus thought that no 
man could be called rich who could not support 

m 

an ariny ; but^ to be rich is not to have any given 
sum at your command, but to live within what 
you have. 

'^Bodily health is so great a blessing that it 
may be regarded as a species of wealth by the 
father of a family, who will save many a piece of 
gold if he takes care to keep his family from 
ailing. Let him then keep all his young men 
active and vigorous by encouraging out-of-door 
games and sports, and make them frequently 
his companions when he goes a-hunting. 

"With regard to your artificial wealth, you 
know you may extend it, whether by exchange 
(as by buying a thing in one country and selling 
it in another), or by usurious increase. The 
reduplication of formal numbers is infinite; of 
material things is not infinite; money there- 
fore wiQ multiply money more than it will 
multiply anything else, or than anything else 
will multiply money. Hence usury, which 
has continually been practised with immense 
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^^The distinction between them^ however," 
said I, '^ is in degree rather than species : they 
differ only in scale; and as the architect can 
draw the plan of a large and of a small house 
with equal readiness, so may the speculator 
plan with equal facility a large and small house- 
hold." 

'^I know not how that may he" said he, 
smilihg; ^'but this I know, that I have head 
enough to govern a small establishment, but 
might find it unequal to a great one. In the 
household of a prince, I fancy, many things 
would differ from those of a small family, not 
merely with respect to their scale." 

" You say right," returned I ; " for the rela- 
tions between a prince and his attendants are 
different from those between a master and his 
servants, even supposing the one a poor prince 
and the other a rich commoner; nevertheless, 
if it be true, as we find it settled in Plato, that 
the same brain may produce comedies and tra- 
gedies, though they are compositions which 
materially differ from one another, it may be 
also true that a good economist may be equally 
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able to plan a princely and a private establish- 
ment. I have read in a little work attributed 
to Aristotle, that there are four sorts of govern- 
ments—the royal, the satrap or aristocratic, the 
civil, and the private; a division which I dis- 
approve not, since in our own times, notwith- 
standing the change of customs, we see that the 
viceroys of Naples and Sicily correspond to the 
ancient satraps, as do likewise the dukes of 
Savoy, Ferrara, and Mantua, and the governors 
of Asti, VerceUi, Modena, Reggio, and Mont- 
ferrat. But yet I see not the distinction between 
the civil and the private condition, unless we call 
him a civilian who. attends to politics, and him 
a private man who leaves them alone and confines 
himself to his family. And that this may have 
been intended appears likely from his speaking 
slightly of the private life, as confined to things 
trivial, and highly of the civil life, as carrying 
something ennobling with it. However, if either 
of these young gentlemen, following the example 
of their uncle, should become courtiers, perhaps 
we may hear from them somewhat of the eco- 
nomy of the life royal 1 But it is growing late 
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or we might talk with pleasure on these matters 
much longer/' 

Here we broke off; and he conducted me to 
the bedchamber that had been prepared for me, 
where I stretched my weary limbs on the most 
comfortable bed imaginable, and yielded to pro- 
found and peaceful sleep. 



THE END. 
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EDDY'S (DANIEL C.) HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY EN- 
TERPRISE; or, Sketches of Prominent Female Missionaries. With 
Preface by the Rev. John Cummikg, D.D. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth. 
If. 6d, ; gilt edges, 2». 6d. 

EMILIE, THE PEACE-MAKER, By Mrs. Geldart. Frontispiece, 
18mo. cloth, If. 6d. 

ENGLISH STORIES OP THE OLDEN TIME. By Maria Hack. 

A New Edition. With Vignettes by Habtet. [In prqitaration, 

BUPHONIA : Portiona of Holy Scripture marked for Chanting, with 
Forty Chants arranged for the Voice and Organ, or Pianoforte. Third 
Edition, post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 



Pocket Edition, 18mo. cloth. Is.; sewed, 6d. 



EVENINGS AT HOME; or, the Juvenile Budget opened. By 
Dr. Aikbk and Mrs. Barbauld. Sixteenth Edition, revised and newly 
arranged by Arthur Aikek, Esq. and Miss Aikxk. With Engravings by 
Harvxt. Fcap. cloth, 8«. ^d. 

EVENINGS IN MY TENT; or, Wanderings in the African Sahara. 
By Rev. N. Davis, F.R.S. S.A. With Illustrations, Two Vols, post 8vo. 
cloth, 24«. 
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EXETER HALL LECTURES. By Db. Cumuutq and Rby. B. J. 
McGhxb. Fcap. cloth, 2«. dd, 

EXPOSITORY READINGS ON THE BOOK OP REVELATION, 
fonning a short and continuous Commentary on the Apocalypse. By 
RxT. JoHK CuMMXNO, D.D. Secoud Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7$. 6tf. 

FAIRHOLT'S DICTIONARY OP TERMS USED IN THE FINE 
ART8| fcc. Post 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

PALSE APPEARANCES. By Mrs. Mackat, Author of the 
'* Family at Heatherdale.'' iSmo. cloth, is. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER: or, Life in Sweden. By Fbbdbika 
Bremer. In Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. €d. 

PELTON'S (J.) IMPROVED METHOD OF PERFORMING COM- 
MERCIAL CALCULATIONS ; representing the Science of Arithmetic in a 
New Light. A Book of General Utility. Containing, among other matter, 
a full Illustration of the Theory of Proportion and the German Chain Rule. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 



THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OP MENTAL 

ARITHMETIC ; displaying a Simple Method of sucoessftiUy Communica- 
ting Instruction in that most useful Science. Together with a KEY TO 
THE CALCULATIONS. 12mo. eloth, U. 

FIELDING (Henbt), THE LIFE OP. By F. Lawbbnck. Post 8vo. 

cloth, 7t. 6d. 

FIRESIDE STORIES; or, ReoollectionB of my Schoolfellows. New 
Edition. [In prepataiion. 

FLEMING'S (F. M.A.) SOUTHERN AFRICA. A Geography and 
Natural History of the Country, Cotonies, liihabitants, &;c. Post 8yo. 
cloth, 5«. 

KAFPRARIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 



Post 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

FLETCHER (Rbv. Albxawdbr, d.d.),— A GUIDE TO FAMILY 
DEVOTION, containing 780 Hymns, Prayers, and Passages of Scripture^ * 
with appropriate reflections. The whole arranged to form a Complete and 
Distinct Funily Service for every Morning and Evening in the Year, with 
Illustrations. New Edition, revised, royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 28«. 

ASSEMBLY'S CATECHISM. 



Divided into Fifty-two Lessons. Sewed, Sif. 
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CLOSET DEVOTIONAL 

EXERCISES FOR THE YOUNG, from Ten Years Old and upwards. 
Post Svo. cloth, b». ; gilt edges, 6«. 

FOOTSTEPS OP OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES, IN SYRIA, 
GREECE, AND ITALY. A succession of Visits to the Scenes of New 
Testament Narratiye. By W. H. Baktlxtt. With Twenty-three Steel 
Engrayings, and sereral Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, super-royal 8 vol 
cloth, gilt, 10«. 6(^4 

FOOTSTEPS TO NATURAL HISTORY. Plates. ICxno. cloth, 2«. 6rf. 
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HACK'S (Xabia) 6RBCIAK STORIES. Witk DlvrtntioiM. K«v 



HABRT BEAUFOT; or, ih« PapQ of Katon. Kew 



EdifaoB, with Cuts by LASMBam. 1 taio. U. ; doth, got edc<e«. It, 



STOBIES OF ANDCAI& AdjHptad for Childzen liom 



ThraetoTeBTeanoTAge. In one Vol. doth, U. 641. ; oririthI]lii»tntiMis« 
two Tola. 16mo. doth, 1$, each 



WINTER EVENINOS; or, TiJesof TimTdlen. KewEdikian. 

Dlutntiau lij GuBSKT. Fcap. doth, St. 6^ 

BY MR. AND MRS. & C. HALL. 

PILGBIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. Sro. doth, gUt 
edges, \U. 

BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 
With nnmeioiu SngnTings. Small 4to. doth, 18«.; raperblj gUt, Sit.; 
mozoeco, 26«. 

IRELAND. Three Vols, royal 8ya doih, «U 8s. 

HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND. 16mo. doth, 8«. Or, sepa* 
lately, DaUin, &c.. The North, The West, St. M. each. 

A WEEK AT KILLARNET. 4to. doth, Ss. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION (The), between Dr. 
Cumiivo and Ma. Faxvcn. Cheap Edition, Tenth Thousand, crown 8to. 
cloth, 6*. 

HAPPY TRANSFORMATION ; or, the History of a London Ap- 
prentice. With Prefoce, by Rev. X. A. Jambs. ISmo. cloth, M. 

HARRY COYERDALE'S COURTSHIP, AND WHAT CAME OP IT. 

By FaAVK £. Smbdlkt (FaAVK Fairi.xgh). Post 8to. 2*. 6d. boards ; 
S«. 6d. cloth; or, with lUustrations 1^ Habi.o* K. BaowHX, 8to. doth, 

ie«. 

HEART ; a Tale of False-witneBs. By Martin F. TtTFFlR, D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece by Lsxch. Post 8vo. cloth, U, M, 

HELEN AND OLGA; a Russian Stoiy. By the Author of "Mary 
PoweU." With Frontispiece. Post 8yo. cloth, Z*. 6d. 

HENDRY'S HISTORY OF GREECE. In Eai^ Lessons. Adapted 
to ChildTen of from Six to Ten Tears of Age. With IRastrations. 18mo. 
doth, 2«. 

HISTORY OF ROME. In Easy Lessons. Adapted for 

Children of from Six to Ten Years of Age. With Illustrations. 18mo. 
cloth, 2«. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; or, Sketdies 
of Prominent Female Missionaries. By Damibl C. Eddt. With Preface 
by the Rer. John Cummivo, D.D. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, U. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 
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HEKTHA* By Frbdbika Bbemeb. Translaied by Mabt Howtct. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

HSRVEY (Mba. T. K.),— THE DOUBLE CLAIM, a Tale of Real 
Life. With Fiontispieee by Wxxa. Post 8vo. 9d, 

HILL'S (S. S.) TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OP THE BALTIC, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

HILL SIDE (Thb) ; or, niustrations of the Simple Terma xued in 
Logic. By the Author of " Mary Powell." Fcap. cloth, U. M. 

HISTORIC SCENES IN AMERICA. By W. H. Babtlbtt. With 
Illustrations. llnpr^aration, 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OP THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. Illastrated with fiye coloured Haps, and large View of Jeru- 
salem, with a Plan of the ancient City. By J. T. Whkxlxr, F.R.G.S. 
Folio, cloth, 7*. 6d, 

HISTORY OP A MAN (Thb). Edited by Geobgx Gilfillab. Post 
8yo. cloth, 7*, 6d, 

HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. ImpressionB of America. By 
Frxdrxka Brxmxk. With Illustrations. New Edition. {In prepeurntion. 

HOPKINS' ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. New Edition, 

i8mo. cloth, 1«. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD OP SIR THOS. MORE (THE). By the Author of 
"Mary PoweU." Third Edition, with Portrait, post 8vo. antique, 7s. 6d. 



-. Cheap Edition, f cap. 



antique, It, ad, 

HOW TO WIN LOVE ; or, Rhoda's Lesson. A Story Book for the 
Young. By the Author of " Michael the Miner," " Cola Monti," &c. "VHth 
Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 6d. 

HOWITT (WmJAM),— A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 
OF AUSTRALIA. Cuts by Haktxt. Cheap Edition. Fcap. boards, S«.; 
or fine paper, cloth, gilt, it, 

HUMBOLDT'S (Babon William Von) LETTERS TO A LADY, 

From the Gennan. With Introduction by Dr. Stxbbivg. Post 8yo. 9d, 

HUME AND SMOLLETrS HISTORY OP ENGLAND, with con- 
tinuation to 1846, by Fiaa. With Portraits, tee. Three Vols, imperial 
Sto. cloth, 21. lit, 6d. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSE. With Cnta. 16mo, 

cloth, it. 6d, 

HYMNES EN PROSE. 18mo. cloth, Is. 
^ ~ 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOaUE OF THE OREAT INDUSTRDLL 
EXHIBITION OF 1851, published in connexion with the Art Journal, 
containing upwards of Fourteen Hundred Engravings on Wood, and a 
Frontispiece on Steel. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, One Guinea. 

INFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved who Die in Infancy. Speci- 
ally addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss of Infants and Children. By 
Rev. JoHS CumiiVG, D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

IRELAND, ITS SCENERY, AND CHARACTER. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. With numerous Engravings on Steel, and Fiye Hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, Three Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 31, it. 



— — — HANDBOOKS for, with numerouB IlluBtrations. 16nio. 
cloth, Ss, Or, separately, DUBUN, THE KORTH, THE WEST. 2«. 6d. 
each. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Christian 
Evidences for Scripture Readers, Sunday School Teachers, City Mission- 
aries, and Young Persons. By Rey. JoHir Cumming, D.D. Tenth 
Edition, fcap. cloth, it. 

JACK AND THE TANNER OF WYMONDHAM ; a Tale of the 
Time of Edward VI, By the Author of ** Mary Powell." Post 8vo. 9d, 

JAY (Rbv. W.), portraiture OF. An Outline of his Mind, 
Character, and Pulpit Eloquence. With Notes of his Conversations, ice. 
By the Rev. Thoxas Wallacx. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, It. 6d. 

JERDAN'S (William) AUTOBIOGRAPHY; With his Literary, 
Politicid, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last 
Forty Years, as Editor of the "Sun" Newspaper, 1812-17, and of the 
"Literary Gazette," 1817-50, in connexion with most of the Eminent 
Persons who have been distinguished in the past half-century as Statesmen, 
Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, See. Post 8vo. with Portraits, fcc. 
Complete in 4 Vols, cloth, 10«. 

JOBSON, (Rev. F. J.),— AMERICA AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 
With Prefiice by Rxv. J. Hamvah, D.D. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 7t. 64. ' 

JERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. Babtlktt. NumerouB nius- 
trations on steel, and Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo« cloth, gilt, 10«. 6d. 

JULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. Bunoenbb, Author of 
" History of the Council of Trent ; " cloth, it. 6d. Two Vols, boards, it. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Now first turned into English Metre, 
by Mr. Tuppxa. Cloth, it, 

LADY MARY AND HER NURSE; or, a Peep into the Canadian 
Forest. By Mrs. Traill, Authoress of " The Canadian Crusoes." With 
Illustrations by H arvst. Fcap. cloth, 2s, 6d, ; gilt edges, it. 6d. 

LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS (The); or, Lessons from the life of 
Joseph. By the Rev. Johh Cummimo, D.D. F.R.S.S. Fcap. cloth, 6«. 
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LAUBIB (JambX— TABLES OF SDfFLB DTrKREST FOR EVERY 

DAT IK THE TSAK, at 5, 4|. 4, 3|, S^ amd 2| per eent. per annom, from 
II. te IMK^ Ac NiMCBOitli Edition AM pp. Sro. deth, itnmgly boand, 
II. U.; orlBedf;U.6«L 

"iB the great requintes of omplicity of anangement and eomprehen- 
'. haYe MCB momt better adapted forgcaenl UMe^'^MeCmiloeV* 




** Mr. Idpnie mas veil ksova as one of llie OMist c ou o et and mdustrious 
satherities on eommadal calcDlatkHU, and the practical ralne of his 
tables has loiig been xeeognised." — The Ti* 



TABLES OF SIMPLE IKTEREST at 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 



and 9| per cent, per aunnm, from 1 day to 100 days. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 
cloCh.7«. 

LAWRENCES Qbm) STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENT. Nev Editkn, vith EngrsTings. ilu preparaium. 



LAWRENCE (F.),~THE LIFE OF HENRY FIELDING; with 
NoCiees of his Wr]ling*a bis Times, and hia Contcmpoiaiies. Post 8vo. 
cloCh, 7«. 6d. 

LBOONS POUR DBS ENFANS, depuia Tige de Deux Ana juaqn'i 
Cinq. Aree vne Infteipritation Aaglaise. By Mis. BAmaAUKn. Nev 
Edition. ItaBO. elotii, S*. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES; or, Ulnrtimfcioos and Refatations of 
the Errors of Romanism and Tiactaiianism. By Rot. Johv Coxxme, 
D.D. New and Chosper Edition, BeTised and Corrected, with Additions. 
Fcap. doth, U. 6d. 

LECrrURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Ret. John Ouioiiho, D.D. 

Ddireied on Yarioos occasions. Ctown 8vo. doth, 6§. 

LETTERS AND POEMS, selected from the Writings of Bebnabd 
BAmTov. With Mnxoin, Edited by his Dauohtkk. New Edition, with 
Fc^. cloth, S«. 64, i large paper, S«. 



LETTERS TO A LADY. By Baboh William Ton Hcjhboldt. 

From the German. With InftrodHction by Dn. 8T>nB»e. Post 8to. 94, 

LEWIS ARXTNDEL ; or, the Railroad of Life. ByF. E. Smedlet, Esq. 
Aathor of "Frank Fairlegfa." Cheap Edition, 9». boards*, 4«. eloth; ot 
with lUastrations by H. K. Bmowva (Phis) 8vo. doth, SSi. 

LIMED TWIGS TO CATCH YOUNG BIRDS. By the Authors of 
<* Original Poems." 1 8mo. eloth, U. 

LITTLE BOOK OF OBJECTS. With Cuts. lemo. eloth, gilt 

edges, S«. 

LITTLE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE; containing Useful Information 
<m Common Things, for Toong Children. By El»4bbvh 6. Novxkkb* 
With Ei^t Ittostiations. ISmo. doth, gilt edges, is. 6A 
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LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON (The); or, Pictures in Little of 

London Life. By C. M. Smith. Post 8to. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MART POWELL, afterwards 
MISTRESS MILTON. Third Edition, with Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, 
red edges, 7s, 6d. 

" This is a charming little book ; and whether we regard its snl^ect,' clever* 
ness, or delicacy of sentiment or expression — ^to say nothing of its type 
and orthography — ^it is likely to be a most acceptable present to young or 
old, be their peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history, or 
romance."— -CAfifMan Observer, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID (The). Post 8vo. cloth, 

U.6d. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. Post 8vo. doth, antique, 7«. 6d, 
CHRONICLES OF MERRY ENGLAND. Fcap. 8vo. 8». 6d. 
CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 
DAY OF SMALL THINGS (Thb). Post 8vo. doth, 7«. ed. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Cheap Edition. Fcap. doth, 2«. 6d. 
GOOD OLD TIMES (Tm). Post 8vo. doth, 7«. ed. 
HELEN AND OLGA. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d. 
THE HILL SIDE. Fcap. eloth, 1«. 6d, 
JACK AND THB TANNER. Post 8vo. 9d. 
MORE'S HOUSEHOLD. Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d, 
POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. Post 8yo. doth, 7t, 6d. 
PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY. Post 8to. cloth, 

7$,6d, 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKB. Post 8vo. 2*. ^d. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA SINGLEHART. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. fid, 
TASSO AND LEONORA. Post 8vo. doth, Si. ed, 
THE YEAR NINE. Post 8vo. doth, 7». 6(t 

MANUAL (A) OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. By the Rev. J. Ca&liix, B.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo» doth, 4«. 
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MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a oondse Deacription of the 
•evertl Tanns UMd, and containing a Pictionary of oTery Designation in 
the Selenee. Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. New Edition, fcap. 
eJoth, S«.; gflt edges, S«. 64, 

I ICAKUAL OF PSRSPECTiyK Illiistrated by numerous Engravings. 
By N. Whittocx. Fcap. cloth, 1«. M, 

XBRRIFIELD (Usa.).— DRESS AS A FINE ART. WithlUustrationB. 
post 8to. 1«. sewed ; 1«. Bd. cloth. 

ICESSAQB FROM OOD (A) ; or, Thoughts on Religion for Thinking 
If en. By Rer, Johii Cummimo, D.D. Foorth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, U, 

MBTETARD'S (Euia) DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. The 
story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods and Hills. With numerous 
Illustrations by HAavxr. Foolscap, cloth, gUt edges, %». 6d. 

M<HSNRT'S SPANISH COURSE. 

— — -^ A NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR, designed for every Class of 
Learners, and especially for Self-instruction. Containing the Elements of 
the Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; with 
NoTXs and ArPxxDiz, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, ftc. New Edition, Revised. 12mo. hound. 8«. 



EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, IDIOMS. 

Arc. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition, 12mo. hound, 4s, 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, 4«. 

SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE EX- 
PLAINED. ISmo. and 8to. 6«. 6d. each. 

lOALL (Edward),— BASES OF BELIEF, an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation hy the light of recognised Facts and 
Principles. In Four Parts. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

MILL (Thb) in the VALLEY. A Tale of German Rural Life. By 
the Author of " Life in a Moravian Settlement." In fcap. cloth, 5«. 

MONOD (A),~WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. Trans- 
lated from the French by Rev. W. O. Bamubtt. Third Edition, 18mo. 
cloth, U. 6d. 

— SAINT PAUL. Five DiBOounes. Translated from 



the French by Rzv. W. O. BAanxTT. 18mo. cloth, U, 6d. 

MOUBRAY'S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 
POULTRY. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged by L. A. Mball, 
with the Diseaaes of Poultry, by Dr. Hoairsa. With Coloured lUustra- 
tions. Fcap. cloth, S«. Bd. 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Miss M. Frazse Tytlkb. With 

Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of " My Schoolboy Days." With 
Four Illustrations aa Wood. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. Bd, 
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NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Wkbb. 
With Illustrations by Gilbert, &c. New Edition, Fcap. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT : Translated from the Text of Griesbach. By 
Samubl Sharpb, Esq. Kew and Cheaper Edition, revised. Fcap. cloth, 
2$. M, 

NILE BOAT (The) ; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 
Bartlbtt. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel Engi^tvings and Maps, with 
numerous Cuts. New Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, 1 0«. 6d. 

NINA, a Tale by Miss Mbnella Bute Smedlet. Fcap. boards, la, 6d ; 

cloth, 2«. 6d. 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS : an Historical Sketch of Ancient 
Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those 
Countries. By W. S. W. Yauz, M.A. of the British Museum. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6tf.; or 
gilt, 5«. 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. John Cummiko, D.D. New 

Edition. Two Volumes, fcap. cloth, 8«. 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE (The). A Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of " Mary Powell." New Edition. [In preparation. 

OLD FOREST RANGER (The); or, Wild Sports of India on the 
Neilgherry Hills, the Jungles, and on the Plains. By Major Walter 
Campbell, of Skipness. New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel. Post 
8vo. cloth, 8«. 

OLD OAK CHEST ; or, a Book a Great Treasure. By the Author of 
*< Charlie's Discoveries," &c. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2t, 6d, 

OPEN AND SEE; or. First Reading Lessons. By the Author of 
" Aids to Development," ftc. See. With Twenty-four Engravings on Wood. 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. A New and Revised 
Edition. Two Vols. ISmo. cloth, Is. 6d. each. 

OUR FATHER; a Manual of Family Prayers for General and Special 
Occasions, with Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Re- 
flection. By Rev. Johv Cummivg, D.D. Sixth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, 8«. 

PAUL PERCIVAL; or, the Young Adventurer. 16mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 2$, 6d, 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 
brief Ex^danatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Eleventh Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, 8«. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short 

Biographical Sketches,- and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a 
Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8to. 
doth, red edges, 5«. 
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PEACE IN BELIEVING. 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. Gd. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS, in which are familiarly ex- 
plained the causes of many duly occurring Natural Phenomena. By 
FBKDxaxcK C. Baxxwxll. Third Edition, with Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 
3«. 6d. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. 
With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. New Edition. 12mo. cloth, I4. 6d. 

PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Babtlbtt, with Thirty-three 
steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts. New Edition. Super^royal 
8yo. cloth, full gilt, 10«. Bd. 

PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mbs. S. C. Hall. 

With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Faxeholt, F.S.A. New Edition. 
In One Vol. 8yo. cloth, gilt edges, \2s. 

PIPPIE*S WARNING; or, the Adventures of a Dancing Dog. By 
Cathabxmb Crows, Author of "Susan Hopley," Sic, With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 6d, 

PLEASANT PASTIME ; or, Drawing-Room Dramas for Private 
Representation by the Young. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 
2«. 6d, 

POOLE'S (Matthew) DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 
AND AN ENGLISH PROTESTANT, wherein the principal Points and 
Arguments of both Religions are truly Proposed, and fully Examined. New 
Edition, with the References revised and corrected. By Rev. Johv 
CuMMiKO, D.D. 18mo. cloth, U. 6d. 

POPISH INFALLIBILITY, By C. H. Collbttb. Foap. sewed, 6d. 

POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author of " Maiy PoweU." 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PRINCE OP THE HOUSE OP DAVID; or, Three Years in the 
Holy City. \^ith Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, 5«. 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on the Book of Daniel. By 
Rev. John Cummixo, D.D. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

PROTESTANT CATECHISM (Thk) ; or, the True Christian's Defence 
against the Church of Rome ; With an Introductory Essay. By the Rev. R. 
Parkivboh, M. a. Fifth Thousand, revised and enlarged, 18mo. sewed, 6d,; 
or Ss. per dozen for distribution. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. TransUted into French. By M. P. 
TUPPER, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. With Portrait. Fcap. cloth, 2t. 6d. 

PROVOCATIONS OP MADAME PALISSY (Thb). By the Author of 
" Mary Powell." With Coloured Frontispiece, by Wakrxit. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

PSALTER OP THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St. Bona- 
vxNTuax. Translated from the last French Edition of 1852, and care<UUy 
compared with the Latin, by Rjbv. John Cummiito, D.D. ISmo. cloth, 1*. 

PULPIT PSALM BOOK (Thb), Edited by the Bbv. John Cummiko, 

D.D. Fcap. cloth, St. 6d. ; roan, St. ; morocco, 6«. 6d, 
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QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. By the Author of 
** Mary Powell." With IlluminationB. Cloth, 2«. ed. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for 
GHrls. By Janb Wimkard Hoopxk. Illustrated by Fravxliv. Fcap. 
cloth, gilt edges, it. 6d, 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the Authors of " Original 
Poems." 18mo. cloth, 1«. 64* 



HluBtrated Edition, in Large Type. 



With Sixteen Designs by Gilbzkt. 16mo. cloth, 2*. 6d. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) SELECTION OP HYMNS FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORS, including a great number of Originals, intended as an 
Appendix to Dr. Watts' Psahns and Hymns. Kew Editions. 



Nonpareil 82mo. 

Roan 16 

— — , gUt edges . 2 
Morocco ....50 



Long Primer %Amo. 
s.d» 
Roan .... 26 

, gilt edges S 

Morocco ...60 



Large Type, 

s,d. 

Sheep 5 

Roan, gUt edges . 6 
Morocco .... 9 



ROAD TO LEARNING; or, Original Lessons in Words of One and 
Two Syllables. With Illustrations. Square, gilt edges, U, 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 

RODWELL'S (Ann) FIRST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
many Cuts. New Edition, revised, by Julia Cobkzk. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

ROMAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. ISmo. 
cloth, 8*. 

ROMANISM IN ENGLAND EXPOSED. By Charles Hastinos 
CoLLXTTx. Second Edition, enlarged and improved, fcap. cloth, It. 6d. 

ROSALIE ; or, *' The Truth shall make you Free." An authentic 
Narrative. By Mdllk. R. Bxrtik dx Pbizbtxr. Edited by Rzv. Jos. 
RiDGxwAT, A.M. of Sydenham. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

ROWBOTHAMS (J.,r.R.B,A.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
in which the Origin of each Word is given from the Greek, Latin, Saxon» 
German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Languages; with 
the Parts of Speech, and Pronunciation accented. 12mo. eloth, It. 6d. 



GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

LANGUAGE AND CONVERSATION; consisting of Modem French 
Dialogues, with the Pronunciation of the most difRcult Words ; for the use 
of Schools, Travellers, and Private Students. A New Edition, by Dx La 
YoTx. ISmo. bound, 2«. 6d. 

RURAL SCENES ; or, a Peep into the Country. A New and Revised 
Edition, with Eighty-eight Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 

RUTH; A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. By Rbv. John Cummino, 
D.D. F.R.S.E. Fcap. cloth, St. M. 

SABBATH AT HOME. A Short Manual of Devotion, Ac. PostSvo. 
aniqme, 8«. 6d. 
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SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Bythfe Rkv. John CuMMiNO, D.D. F.R.S.E. 

The teparaie Volumes are— 
ST. MATTHEW. 5#. ST. MARK. 3». ST-JtYSJ- ««• ^ 

ST JOHN. 61. THE ACTS. 7t. ROMANS. 4#. 6d. 

THE CORINTHIANS. 5#. THE EPHESIANS, &c. 6.. 

THE COLOSSIANS, &c. 4#. 6d. TIMOTHY, &c. 4#. 

HEBREWS, publishing in Numbers, 6d. 

__^ THE BOOK OP REVELATION. 

Complete. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 7t. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. Pcap- 



cloth, 5 «. 



4«. 6d. 



THE BOOKS OP KINGS. Fcap. cloth, 

THE PROPHETS. Publishing in 

Numbers, 4d. 

SALVATION. A Sermon preached before the Queen by the Rbv 
John Cumming, D.D. Twentieth Thousand, sewed, 6d. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Cuts. 18mo.<jloth,2«. 

SCOPFERN'S CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the Subject 
Matter of a Course of Lectures. Illustrated by Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with Index. Fcap. cloth, 3*. 6d. 

SCOTT (Rbv. T.),— HOLY BIBLE, with Readings, an Abridged 
Commentary and Twenty-eight Engravings. 16mo. roan, embossed, 5#. 6d. ; 
morocco, 7«. ; elegant, 7«. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, from actual Survey, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. Illustrated by Seventeen Steel Engravings, Three 
Maps, and Thirty-seven Woodcuts. By W. H. Babtlbtt. Post 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 44. 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatory 
Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. By Joseph Paths. 
Eleventh Edition, corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2*. 6d, ; with gilt 
edges, S«. 

SHELMERDINE'S SELECTION OP THE PSALMS and other 
Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked for Chanting. Fcap. 
cloth, If. 

SIGNS OP THE TIMES. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 

Complete Edition. Fcap. cloth, S«. 6d, 

BY F, E. SMEDLEY, ESQ, 

FRANK FAIRLEGH. Post 8vo. boards, 28. 6d. ; cloth, 8a. 6d, ; 
or with Thirty Illustrations, by Geobob Cbuikshakk, 8vo. cloth, 16#. 

HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP. Post 8vo. boards, 2«. 6d. 
cloth, 8#. 6d. ; or, with lUustrations by H, K. Browhb, 8vo. cloth, I61. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. Post 8vo. Ss, boards ; cloth, 4«. ; or with 
Illustrations by H. K.Bbownb (Phiz), 8vo. cloth, 22*. 

SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by the 
Author of " Frank Fairlegh." Cheap Edition. 2#. boards ; 2». 6d. cloth. 

THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Cuts by Phiz. Pcap. boards, 

1«. 6d, I cloth, 2m, 6d. 
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SMEDLET (M. B.),— NINA. A Tale. Fcap. boards, 1«. ; cloth, 1«. 6d 

STORY OF A FAMILY. One VoL fcap. 



cloth, 2«. 6(1. 



Fcap. cloth, 6«. 



THE USE OF SUNSHINE. Second Edition. 



SMITH (C. M.),— THE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON, Post 8vo. 
cloth, S*. 6d, 

SNAPE (Rev. A. W.),— THE GREAT ADVERSARY. Fcap. 

cloth, 1«. 6(f. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA SINGLEHART. By the 
Author of " Mary Powell." Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

SOUTHERN AFRICA, ITS GEOGRAPHY, &c. By Rev. F. 
Flxm iNo, A.M. F.R.G.S. Post 8to. cloth, 5«. 

SPURGEON (Rev. C. H.),— THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR ; 
or, The Progress of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. With Portrait. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt, 6«. 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS ; or, niustrations of the 
Habits and Instincts of many of the smaller British Quadrupeds. By 
GxoRox Waring. With Cuts. 16mo. New Edition. {In prqi)aration , 

STEILUS PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK ; or, LesBons on Facts 
and Objects. With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 
ISmo. cloth, U. 6d. 

STORY OF A FAMILY. By Miss Menella Bxtte Smedlet. In 

One Vol. cloth, 2s, 6d, 

STRATAGEMS. By Mrs. Newton Crosland (late Camilla 

Toulmih). With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short Biographical 
Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text-Book for 
the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the Study of 
English Literature By Josxph Paynx. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8?o. cloth, red edges, 5s. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, at 5, 4^, 4, S|, 8, and 2^ per cent, per annum, from 1/. to 100/., ftc. 
By James Laxtrix. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. 8yo. cloth, strongly 
bound. 1/. Is.; or in calf, 26s. 

** In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehensiveness 
we have none better adapted for general UB9."—MeCulloch's Commercial 
Dictionary. 

** Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and industrious 
authorities on commercial calculations, and the practical value of his 
various tables have long been recognised." — The Times. 

AT 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 9^ per 

cent, per annum, firom 1 day to 100 days. By Jamxb Laubix. Third 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s, 
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TASSO AND LEONORA. The Commentaries of Ser Pantaleone 
degli Gambacoiti, Gentleman Usher to the august Madame Leonora d'Este. 
By the Author of '* Mary Powell." Post 8vo. cloth, S«. 6d. 

TAYLER (W. Em-e^,— HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
Fcap. cloth, 1«. 6d, 

TAYLOR'S (Emily) BOY AND THE BIRDS. With Sixteen fine 
Woodcuts, from Lakdsxxk's Designs. 16mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

TENT AND ALTAR (The), or Sketches from Patriarchal Life. 
By Rev. John Cum ming, D.D. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, S$, 6d. 

TOIL AND TRIAL, a Story of London Life. By Mrs. Newton 
Crosland (late Camilla Toulmiv). With Frontispiece hy Johk Lexch. 
Post 8yo. 9d, 

TOMLINSON'S CYCLOPiEDIA OP ARTS. With lUnstrations. 
Two Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 45«. 

TRAILL (Mrs.),— CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. Edited by Agnes Steicklakd. With numerous Illustrations 
by Habyby. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 5«. 



LADY MARY AND HER NURSE; or, a Peep 

into the Canadian Forest, with a History of the Squirrel Family. With Illus- 
trations by H AEYBT. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 6d. ; gilt edges, St. 6d. 

TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, &c. By 
S. S. Hill, Author of '* Travels in Siberia." Post 8yo. cloth, Ss, 6d. 

TREASURE SEEKER'S DAUGHTER. . 12mo. boards, 1«. 

TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. A New Edition. Four 
Vols, cloth, 41. 14«. 6d. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. By Mas. Gkldabt. Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth, 1«. 6d, 

BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.R.S. 

BALLADS FOR THE TIMES. Fcap. cloth, 7a. 6d. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Fcap. cloth, 8«. 

LYRICS. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

THE CROCK OP GOLD, THE TWINS, AND HEART. 
Cheap Edition. Post 8yo. cloth, S<. 6d., 2m. 6d. boards ; or separately, in 
limp cloth, price U. 6d. each. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, Translated into French. Portrait 
Fcap. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

THREE HUNDRED SONNETS Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 

7«. 6d. 
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TYTLER'S (Miss M. Frazeb) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. With 

Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2$, 6d* 
HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN 



VERSE. With Cuts. 16ino. cloth, 2«. 6(f. 

TALES OF MANY LANDS. With 

Illustrations. New Edition. [In preparation, 

ULSTER AWAKENING (Thb); its Origin, Progress, and Fruit. 
With Notes of a Tour of Personal Observation and Inquiry. By the Rev. 
John Weik, D.D. With an Introduction "by the Hon. and Rev. B. W. 
NoBL, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 4«. 

USE OF SUNSHINE (The), a Christmas Story. By M. B. Smedlet, 
Author of " Nina," " Story of a Family," &c. Second Edition, fcap. 8to. 
cloth, 5s. 

VAUX'S(W. S. W., M.A.) NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS; an 
HisTOKicAL Sketch of Anciekt Assyria and Persia, with an Account 
of the recent Researches in those Countries. Fourth Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. ; or gilt, Bs. 

VERNEYS (The); or, Chaos Dispelled. A Tale. Post 8vo. doth, 

7s. 6d. 

TERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited by S. C. Hall, 
Esa. F.S.A. Four Vols, folio, cloth, gilt edges, 21. 2t. each. 

WAKEFIELD'S (Priscilla) FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. A New Edition, revised. With a Map. 12mo. 
cloth, 6f. 

JUVENILE TRAVELLERS ; a Tour 

throughout Europe. A New Edition. With a Map. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

INSTINCT DISPLAYED in the Animal 



Creation. A New and Revised Edition, with many Additions. Foolscap. 
New Edition. [In preparation, 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 
W. H. Bartlett. Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two 
Maps, and many Woodcuts. New Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full 
• gilt, 10«. 6d. 

" We have, at length, in this attractive volume, the desideratum of a complete 
picturesque guide to the topography of Jerusalem." — Patriot. 

WATTS'S (Dr.) DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
With Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. New Edition, cloth, 1«. ; gilt 
edges, 1«. 6d. 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. With 
View and Plan of Jerusalem. New Edition. Illustrated by Gilbert. 
Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. , 

WEEK AT KILLARNEY (A), By Mb. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Being a Guide for Tourists to the Lakes of Killamey. With Twelve 
Engravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. New Edition, 4to. cloth, 8«. 

WELLINGTON ; a Lecture by the Rev. John Cumminq, D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition, fcap. cloth, It. td. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. Folio, cloth, 7#. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES. Seventh Edition, post 8to. cloth, 
red edges, 5«. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Fifth Edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d, 

A POPULAR ABRIDGMENT OF OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. Two Vols. 18mo. cloth, 2«. each. 

WHITTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. lUustrated by 
numerous Engravings. Fcap. cloth, 1«. 6d, 

WILKIE GALLERY (The); a Series of Sixty-six Line Engravings from 
the hest puntings of the late Sir Datid Wilkiz, R.A., with Biographical 
and Critical Notices, a Biography, and Portrait of the Painter. 4to. cloth, 
gilt edges, SI. 10«. 

WTLLEMENT (E. E.),— A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 



cloth, Zs. 



BIRDS AND ANIMALS. Cuts. 12mo. 



WILLIE FRASER; or, the Little Scotch Boy: and other Tales. By 
Mrs. R. Lbx. With Four Illustrations. 18mo. cloth,^ ]«. 

WINNARD'S (Jane) (Mrs. Hooper) RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 
ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for Girls. Illustrated hy Frakklin. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 3s, 6d, « 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. By Mabia Hack. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, is. 6d, 

WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. From the French 
of MoNon. By Rev. W. G. Ba&kett. Third Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

WOODWARD'S (B. B., b.a.) HISTORY OF WALES. From the 
Earliest Times to its Final Incorporation with England; with Notices of 
its Physical Geography, and the Poetry, Tradition, Religion, Arts, Manners, 
and Laws of the Welsh, with Fifteen Steel Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 
cloth, 1 1, 6s. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq. m.a. f.s.a.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN, 

AND THE SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down 
to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the 
Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. With numerous 
Engravings. Post 8vo. New Edition. [In preparation. 

YEAR NINE (The) ; a Tale of the Tyrol By the Author of " Mary 
Powell." With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 

YOUNG NATURALIST'S BOOK OF BIRDS. By Perot B. St. Johh. 
A New Edition, with Sixteen Woodcuts. 16mo cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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